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THE ROPE-LADDER. 
A Story of Real Lite. 
By R. D. GREEN-PRICE. 





IN TWO PARTS. 





PART THE FIRST.—CHAPTER V. 






OW do-you do, Miss Carlisle? Glad to see you 
in our primitive lodgings here. I hope you will 
be comfortable, and that the children will be 
diligent pupils. I see you have made friends 
already. My darling,” addressing my wife, “I 
hope Miss Carlisle has had her room made com- 
fortable, and that you have explained to her all 
her duties, and that we hope to treat her exactly 
like one of the family, while she is here.” 

“That I’m sure we shall,” broke in Maggie, 
who had already found out that she would have 
an interesting companion in the new governess, 
and wished to encourage her accordingly. 

“Yes, John dear,” was all my wife said; “I have introduced Miss 
Carlisle to her duties, and am quite sure we shall soon make her quite 
at home.” , 

All this time Flora.was a pattern of quiet ladylike behaviour. Rising 
slowly to greet me, she curtsied nicely, as I had seen her do once before 
when we encountered Mr. Marriott in Edinburgh, and putting out her 
hand to shake hands with me, when I offered mine, There wag just the 
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slightest flush on her sweet plump cheek, ’tis true, as she put her hand 
in mine, but no one but myself would have detected it. ° 

“Oh thank you, Mr. Gardiner ; I am sure I feel quite at home already, 
and my young charges, that are to be, have promised to treat me like their 
elder sister; and I think we shall do most of our work out of doors on 
those beautiful sands, shall we not, dears?” And so we soon settled 
down into general chatter. I hoped Miss Carlisle had found no diffi- 
culties in her journey from Edinburgh. I asked some questions about 
her stay there, which, although it embarrassed Flora a little at first, 
served as news for me, and gave rise to no suspicions beyond ourselyes. 

After lunch, I recommended the three girls and their new governess 
to put on their bonnets and “do the bay,” while I sat down to a téte-d- 
téte with my wife, promising to join them soon. 

‘Well, my dear, what do you think of my choice ?” I began. 

“Indeed, John, if good looks are any criterion, you have found a 
gem. I admire her immensely; such a bright, clear, expressive face, 
beautiful figure, and quite the manners of a lady. Why did you 
not tell me she was so pretty? You never led me to believe in this part 
of her accomplishments, which is very unlike your generally impressionable 
character.” 

I was rather taken aback by this home thrust, but I had the wit to 
parry it by saying: “You know, darling, there is such a thing as not 
overdoing your case, as a barrister would say. I wanted you to judge 
for yourself as to this, and be agreeably surprised. After all, it is the 
head more than the face the girls have to look to for instruction, and the 
one without the other is useless.” 

“T hope that she may prove as good in her accomplishments as she 
does in her person, dear John, and we will then take her back to 
London with us and instal her at Campden Hill. She will be quite an 
ornament in the Gardens, I am sure.” 

And so it was that when I laid my head on my pillow that night I 
thanked God for the success of my scheme so far. Nothing ‘could have 
been more proper and nice in every way than Miss Carlisle’s behaviour, 
and she had evidently made a wonderful stride in the affections of the 
household already. She had so improved in looks, too, since I had seen 
her last — filled out from the slight girl into budding womanhood, with 
all the additional accomplishments which good education and care bring 
with them. 

If ever a man felt proud of success in a long-cherished scheme 
I did. 

Of course we planned excursions, and right well carried them out. 
Miss Carlisle proved a host in herself when any boating had to be done, 
to the evident amazement of my wife and eldest daughter. We hired 
@ sailing-boat to the Westmoreland shore, and did a long day in the 

‘ mountains, returning by moonlight. Flora’s behaviour throughout was 

admirable, and indeed I gave myself equal credit for self-restraint, for 

- although I- exerted myself to the utmost for her’ enjoyment, I did not 

uiake it appear in the least’ confined to her alone. 
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In the evenings she used to sing to us, and this new accomplishment 
pleased me very much, and fired my eldest daughter with the greatest 
ambition to emulate her. I shall never forget how beautifully she sang 
some of Shakespeare’s ballads culled from his plays; even my wife 
cried “ Encore.” 

The longer, however, she stayed with us, the more infatuated I 
became, and longed for only a short five minutes to tell her how I 
admired her behaviour, and “was still harping on my daughter.” The 
chance was slow in coming, but it came at last. One evening was so 
warm that to sit indoors after dinner was next to impossible, and I 
proposed, as it was low tide, we should take a turn on the sands. 
Mrs. Gardiner declined, fearing the damp air, but the younger ones 
jumped at the idea, and away we went. Gradually, as things will some- 
times happen on these occasions, the three girls became detached from 
us, chasing after all sorts of prizes, from seaweed to every other marine 
treasure, abounding in the moonlight. Flora and I were alone, and 
we strolled along oblivious to all around us— 


Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy. 


We talked most innocently. She told me the characters of all three 
children, she had read them through and through; she still hung on 
the idea of being an actress, and I tried to combat it as well as I could, 
and again quoted Shakespeare— 


“My dear Flora, 
‘ All the world’s a stage, 
And all men and women merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances.” 


I wanted her entrance into the world— 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, to add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or, with taper light, 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish. 


And I did not want to see her thrown away on some unworthy spend- 
thrift, ‘who must needs go when the devil drives,” 
I had the highest aspirations for her. 


She’s beautiful, and therefore to be woo'd. 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. 


No measure of time was taken, and we were at last conscious that 
our companions had disappeared, and we turned towards home feeling 
rather guilty of having overstayed our time. Before we had gone far 
a figure loomed across the sands, Horror of horrors! it was my wife, 
who had come in search of us! The other three having lost us, had 
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returned home expecting to find us there before them, and Mrs. Gardiner, 
naturally becoming alarmed, had started in search of us, 

She was close upon us before we recognised each other, and we were 
arm-in-arm. 

‘Goodness gracious, John! what can you be thinking about to stay 
out so long with Miss Carlisle? She will catch a bad cold, and I do 
not know what we shall think of you both, if such things as these 
are allowed to go on.” 

She looked even more than she said; and I felt so penitent and 
sorry for having been the cause of this contretemps, that I made the 
best excuse I could for Miss Carlisle, while she, poor thing, seemed 
unable to realise any harm in it. With great difficulty and judgment I 
managed to quell the storm I saw rising in my wife’s mind, and I 
succeeded. She was much too pretty to be trusted in any household, I 
could see my wife thought, and I, without agreeing, gave a silent assent 
to her opinion. 

After this, I thought a little change of scene would do us all good, 
and proposed a trip from Fleetwood to the Isle of Man for a week, 
preparatory to returning to London. No sooner was it proposed than 
agreed to, so I secured places in the steamer and rooms at the principal 
hotel at Douglas. 

The day was fine and bright, but the wind blew briskly from the 
Atlantic and brought the waves right ahead of us. 

Flora was a born sailor, and perfectly revelled in every roll and toss 
of the vessel, and I was pretty fairly equal to the occasion, but my poor 
wife scon had to retire to the cabin, and so had my three daughters, 
and were there attended to by their maid in a perfectly helpless state, 
while I paced the deck. At last, seeing Miss Carlisle sitting alone, and 
apparently having finished the book she was reading, I sat down by her, 
and she began at once in her most playful style : 

“Do you know, dear Ladder, that I feel as if my girlish days had come 
back, and that was my poor father on the bridge superintending everything. 
He would not have steered like this captain does, however. I am out of 
all patience with him. He does not keep her head to the wind sufficiently. 
All those big waves strike her on the quarters and paddle-boxes. He 
would soon find out that this would bring him to grief in the Atlantic. 
I do so long to climb on to that yard, and I believe I could dance you 
‘a hornpipe, if people would only not look at me. Do, dear old Ladder, 
decide for me about my future. Give me a trial next year of being an 
actress ; do, please. You see I shall then be no longer the young girl 
I was when you first saw me. Thanks to you, I shall know French, 
music, and other things, not forgetting Shakespeare. I can say by 
heart a great many passages. I will promise to try and take a high 
walk in the profession. I will do all I can to gain ‘the ladder.’ You 
know I promised you I would. Tell me you will consider it at all 
events, For what else am I fitted? The drudgery of a governess’s life 
would be dreadful after a few years, and I should earn almost nothing. 
What else am I to do? What am I fitted for?” 
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I was softened by the pathetic appeal, and I said: “ Well, dear, I 
will promise you to consider it. I have an old friend, a member of my 
club, who knows more about the working of the stage and the way to 
gain an entrance into its higher branches than I do. I will talk to him. 
He is a Sir Moncrief Dell, and was once a judge in Australia. It isa 
thorny path I fear, but I have great trust in you. And you put your 
case so strongly that I do not know what else to advise.” 

“‘T feel happier now, and will live in hope,” she sighed. 

The vessel neared Douglas, and we jumped up to go and tell the 
invalids the joyful news that in a few minutes their troubles would be 
over, and they on terra firma. 

That night—how well I remember it !—they all went early to bed, 
tired and weak from their journey, except Flora, and bidding her good- 
night with the rest, took my book for an hour’s reading before turning in. 

I had read some time when, to my astonishment, I heard the door 
gently open, and who should appear but Flora, in her dressing-gown, and 
with her hair all drawn back from her forehead and tied in a knot 
behind her head. 

“ Please don’t be angry, dear Ladder; but I thought that I might not 
have another opportunity of asking you a few more questions about the 
ambition of my life—the stage.” . 

I was rather put out by her sudden appearance in this fashion, but it 
was not possible to be angry with her—she carried me so completely with 
her in every move of her little finger—so I let her go on. 

“Tell me what this Sir Moncrief Dell can do for me, and how he 
comes to have so much power with the heads of the theatres in London, ~ 
What is it that makes people look down on the stage, and actresses in 
particular? Is it the fact that they are actresses? or do they behave 
badly out of the theatre, and make people despise them for that? or is 
it merely because some of them wear short clothes, and dress like men, 
so as to sustain the characters they are acting, because I see no harm at 
all in that. I should not mind being a Fairy in ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’—not one bit.” 

“You are an odd little creature,” was all I could say. ‘ What most 
girls of your age would shrink from, you would delight in, and yet as 
innocently as any child. I have promised to do all I can for you, and if 
I am only satisfied that I can ensure you a good start, I shall not thwart 

ou.” 
: “Thank you, oh thank you again, you dear good old thing. I hope I 
shall live to repay you some day for all this,” and saying this she 
reached forward excitedly, and put her hand in mine, and there it 
remained—till a sudden draught from behind us revealed a partially- 
opened door ; and before either of us were aware of it, there stood behind 
us—Mrs. Gardiner ! 

Unconsciously our hands withdrew, and we looked up in mute 
astonishment ; while the pent-up waters of an angry torrent, suddenly 
let loose, came hurling upon us their dreadful anathema. 

Spare me, reader, the reproduction of this sad scene, where the 
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smouldering jealousy and anger of one so dear to me. came like hot 
burning coals upon my head. Nothing that I could say would pacify or 
control her. As for Flora, I dared not look at her. 

At last I heard her rise, and I knew that they were face to face. 

‘“ Mrs, Gardiner,” came a quiet little subdued voice, “it is all my 
fault; it is really. It was I who sought this interview. I came here 
unasked, I wanted to consult your husband, Mr, Gardiner, on a matter 
in which my future is bound up. I see now how foolish and thoughtless 
I have been, Don’t blame him, Mrs. Gardiner.” 

Here was the plain truth in 4 few and simple words. Surely this 
would disarm her ; and I mustered courage to follow it up by saying: 

“Indeed, Maria, our meeting here was accidental. I could not 
refuse to give Miss Carlisle the advice she asked for.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Gardiner, but you could have refused to squeeze each 
other’s hands, But why try to throw dust in my eyest—to deceive me 
further? I see it all now; I have been brought here under. false pre- 
tences altogether. This woman has been introduced into our family as a 
governess, and I find you closeted with her, as I have to-night, with her 
hand in yours. No, Mr. Gardiner, this roof, or no other roof, can 
shelter us both any longer... Either she must go at once, or my ‘daughters 
and myself will have to do so to-morrow morning.” 

Flora, ashy pale, and with eyes almost starting out of her head, had 
listened like a statue. It was her turn to speak now. 

“Mrs, Gardiner, I have learnt more of the world in the last few 
minutes than I ever knew before. If I have done you a wrong may 
Heaven forgive me. He has not (pointing to me). My shadow shall 
trouble you no more, [I will go back into the wide world, and there 
(and she paused), there perhaps I shall find fresh friends. Good-bye! 
And she made for the door. 

Rushing forward, I checked her as firmly as I could. ‘ You cannot 
go to-night, Miss Carlisle, Return now to your room, and to-morrow 
your leaving can perhaps be arranged,” and she left the room without 
another word. Then turning to my wife I bid her also leave me, It 
was no time now to continue the controversy. 

As soon as all was quiet once more, I picked up my hat and stick 
and sought refuge from my troubles out in the cool breezes of Douglas 
Bay. In the quiet summer night, how peaceful it all was, save the 
eddying tide that kept pace with my throbbing heart and bewildered 

feelings ! 

As I wandered unmeaningly on, beneath “ the pale, inconstant moon,” 
every phase and every action of the past came back in full review; they 
passed and repassed before me, and each time brought new reflections and 
longer shadows in their train, till, well-nigh distracted, I cast myself on 
a rustic seat on the edge of the beach, where the mocking waves still 
kept up their revelry ; but the ebbing tide gradually carried them farther 
and farther away from me down the strand. 

What was I todo? What seemed at first a harmless fancy for one 
who had thrown on me, nolens volens as it seemed, her future destiny in 
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life, now ‘raised a mountain of jealous anger in another that I had sworn 
to Jove and honour. Harmless fancy did I say? Yes, it surely was no 
wrong I did myself or Flora in thinking thus of having placed her at 
Edinburgif? Would that my wayward fancy had stopped there—had 
shrunk from the bolder enterprise of Morecambe Bay—had shunned: the 
idea of enlarging the family circle by the introduction of Flora in any 
form. Her happiness had now.-been. wrecked, her innocent heart had 
now been pierced by the sharpest arrow that had ever as yet. been aimed 
at it. 

This was not all. My heart gave a bitter pang when it came with 
ever-recurring taunt to the deception, which had kept Flora as a dark 
secret from my wife. Here now, on this lonely beach, I was fain to 
confess, it had been the black spot of my life. Where might it not. have 
carried me, had not the mere chance of an hour thrown down the barriers 
I had so unnecessarily built up, and brought all to light? Ay, and more 
than all—for what chance had I of persuading my wife, in her present 
state of feeling, that Flora was no more to me than an eldest daughter ? 
What right had she to be as much, unknown to another, who had a 
right to know? An adventuress—unbidden intruder into a family circle. 
Oh what would I not have given then to have been able to retrace my 
steps and show the courage of a man of sense—to tell my wife all, before 
there was time to hide anything—to reverse the past—to win back the 
future ! 

It was no use to toss on the sea of doubt and despair any longer. 
Come. what may, I must find a way out of this entanglement, in which I 
found myself. Should I make one other effort to win over my wife to 
Flora {—cast her before my wife in her true colours, and plead her cause 
as an orphan and a deserving woman? Who could withstand such a 
plaint as this ? 

And yet there was every danger of failure; and failure meant degrada. 
tion—cruel humiliation to Flora! A fate worse than she deserved, To 
crush that fine untutored spirit, that had never known a check, would 
be dreadful. It would drive me mad to be the cause of it, It might 
make me turn from her whom I had sworn to.honour, and spurn her in 
disgust. . No! I dared not try such a wild experiment, the end of which 
I dared not foresee. It would be better far to yield. 

“Show me the way of yielding,” and let Flora go forth once more 
into the world, the architect of her own fortune, and thus win back my, 
wife to contentment, 

Hard-hearted, merciless, and unfair she would no doubt consider me, 
This I must bear as a reproach for many along year to come. It was 
the outcome of my weakness, and worse than weakness, Womanlike, 
she would bear her hate in her bosom, and wear it there as constantly 
as I had hoped a far different feeling would have been worn. 

Yet, after all, she had come to me a runaway little Goth of a sailor-girl, 
untaught and untrained, with only the natural grace of high spirit and a 
good disposition to work upon, And what was she now? A fine, mannerly 

girl, with nearly all the corners of her nautical airs and graces rounded off 
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and moulded into better shape ; her disposition turned to the admiration 
of what was really great and good in life; her mind tutored in useful 
learning ; her natural cleverness enlightened and brightened by refined 
knowledge. I had indeed found her a beautiful wild flower—TI now saw 
her as a beautiful hothouse-plant, just budding into perfection ; such 
a plant, indeed, as must command admiration, go where it would. She 
must succeed in life, at all events. I could not reproach myself with 
having done aught to check her career. If I sent her forth now she 
would lose the prop that I had been to her, and I should lose the object 
of intense interest upon which I had built such castles in the air—the 
fantasy of my life. 

Rolling and tossing such thoughts as these for many a long hour on 
that sad night, I was at last aroused to the consciousness of things 
below by the stealthily increasing radiance on yonder eastern horizon, as 
the sun came dancing up out of the waves as it only can at such a place 
as Douglas. 

Shivering at the dread of coming day and from the effects of my long 
reverie, I shook myself up; resolved to break the news of a speedy 
departure to poor Flora as soon as possible. 

Bear with me, reader, if I hide this short sad chapter from you— 
how I poured out to her my grief—not for the past altogether, for her 
part in it would always be looked upon with pleasure, but that I had 
been so selfish, so weak, so undutiful, as to keep it all a secret from my 
wife. 

The result we both saw now only too plainly. She would have to 
fight her own battles in future, and climb “the ladder” unaided. All 
the good advice I could find I gave her. Some say it is cheap. To her 
it seemed as precious as gold. She bore my ultimatum like a heroine. 
She scarcely murmured a syllable, although it was only too plain to see 
how great the trial really was to keep in check those womanly feelings, 
which told her of her banishment and her parting from me, perhaps for 
ever. 

The next morning the lounging Douglas tourist might have seen a 
sorrow-stricken middle-aged man watching, intently watching, the fast- 
receding hull of the Liverpool steamer with upraised glasses. And had 
he looked into those glasses of that middle-aged man, he would have 
seen on that steamer a distracted female figure, convulsed in an agony 
of seeming despair, muttering in her anguish, “ What a cruel, heartless 
world this is!” 


END OF PART I 
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THE THEATRICAL ’BUS DRIVER. 


By HERBert Sranpinc. 





ILL any gentleman get outside to "blige a 
lady?” asked the conductor. I have 
always regarded this question with a 
certain amount of distrust and sus- 
picion, for I have felt that I am really 
obliging the conductor ; but upon this 
occasion I complied with the request, 
and “ got outside to ’blige a lady.” 

I found myself on the box-seat, the 
only occupant with the coachman, the 
hero of this little story. ‘“ Kiver it 
over yer knees,” he said, giving me the 
strap of the apron, “for it’s rather 
chilly to-night, sir.” I did so, lighted 
my pipe, and endeavoured to make myself as comfortable as I could 
under the circumstances, for it was raining fast. 

As we drove past the gas-lamps I noticed that the driver looked at 
me rather curiously, and as he pulled up either to let down or take 
up a passenger, he leaned over towards me and, lowering his voice to a 
mysterious whisper, said : “ You'll excuse me, you'll excuse me, sit, but 
ain’t you wot they calls one o’ the perfeshun ?” 

I confessed that such was the case. 

“Ah!” said he, “I thought you wuz. I’m wonderful fond o’ the 
perfeshun myself, sir, wonderful fond. I takes, as you may say, a reg’lar 
hinterest in it, and I'll tell yer why, sir. You see, sir, my uncle, my 
mother’s brother, kept a theayter, leastways it warn’t ’xacly a theayter, 
but wot they calls a gaff, down the Whitechapel Road, about thirty-four 
year ago, and afore I tuke to drivin’ I used to be with this ere uncle a 
’elpin’ ’im in the show. Mind yer, I didn’t do no actin’,” and he chuckled 
to himself. ‘Lor’ bless you, no, I warn’t no good at that, I was too 
nervous, My business consisted of ringing up the curtain and ringing it 
down agin ; and werry orfen I used to hev to do it, for we used to have 
three shows a night. There was one piece as tuke my fancy special. 
There warn’t no chatter in it, but it was what they calls a tabbler wax 
or tabbler something, sir.” 

‘Tableau vivant }” 

“ That’s it, sir, tabbler wewong, sir. I knowed it was a furrin’ word. 
It was a piece where three young females comes on all dressed in white, 
when on comes a chap dressed up with a lot o’ roses and flowers round ‘is 
*ed—they warn’t real, sir—paper ’uns ; a sheepskin tied round ’is lines, 
and his nose werry red. He was a bloke as was fond 0’ ’is drop o’ somethin’ 
short, he was, He was carryin’ what they calls a goblet in ’is ’and, and 
he offers these ’ere young females a drink out of this ere mug, but they 
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wouldn’t ’ev nothin’ to say to him, they was reg’lar teetotalers. I forget 
the name of the party, my memory ain’t so good as it was, but I think 
they calls it something like the name o’ the chap who puts ’is money on 
hosses, sir. Backer or somethin’.” 

I suggested Bacchus. 

“‘That’s it,” said he, with a shout of delight; “‘ Backus and the three 
Graces, sir, or somethin’ like that. Lor’ bless yer soul, sir! fond o’ the 
perfeshun —I should think Iam. Why there ain’t a night as I gets off 
this ’ere work as me and my old woman don’t go to ‘sée some piece or 
other. Lor’ bless yer soul, sir! Iremember seeing old Phelps” (he 
called it “ Phelips”; and here I must remark that my friend the driver 
spoke in a familiar—a very familiar—way of the ““perfeshun” fot which 
he professed to have such a great regard). ‘‘I remember seeing him in 
@ piece in Droory Lane, sir. It wuz a werry gloomy piece, but werry 
good. It wuz wrote by that there lord who wuz rayther a goer in his 
time, sir—I b’lieve Lord Byron. In this ’ere piece that Phelips— 
‘Manfried,’ I think it wuz called, sir—used to go to the top of the mountain 
and slyoquises to himself, like; werry good piece it wuz, sir—beautiful 
langwidge. Often thinks about it when I’m sittin’ on this ’ere seat, and I 
always finds somethin’ noo in it, sir. I took my old woman to see it, 
she was pleased too.” 

He announced this fact as a sort of confirmation of his own idea— 
that there was no doubt that the piece was good, if his old woman 
agreed with him on the subject. 

‘‘Tt’s wonderful what a lot of clever people there is about. Why I 
was readin’ a harticle the other day in ‘The Daily Telegrarf,’ and I see 
some remarks as pleased me very much. Well, the follerin’ Saturday 
night I gets off, and I goes to the Surrey to see a play, and it wus a 
Roman piece, sir, where they wears toggers, and things like that—long 
white dresses. It wuz a piece where two blokes ’as a row in the market- 
place ” (“ Julius Cesar”), “and, bless my ’art, if they didn’t go through 
all the words as I see in the paper! Wonderful lot o’ learnin’ about, 
sir, and wonderful things is plays—leastways to me. There’s another 
reason, sir, that I’m fond o’ the perfeshun,” and the old man lowered his 
voice and coughed once or twice before he went on again. 

“‘ You see, sir, me and my old woman ’ad been married for some 
time, and we ’ad two children—two boys—and we was wonderful 
wishful for a little gal. Not that I’ve a word to say agin the boys, they 
wuz good enuff for anybody, my boys wuz, and werry good to their old 
father they have been ; but as I wuz a-sayin’, we wuz wonderful wishful 
for a gal, and at last she comes, sir—our little Ally, a blue-eyed fair-aired 
little thing, as ever you saw, sir. You wouldn't b’lieve, to look at me, 
that I could her ’ad such a darter, for I ain’t ‘’ansome, Well, when 
she wuz about seven or eight years old, I 'ad a job to take a pleasure- 
party down to ’Ampton Court; comin’ back, sir, a werry ’eavy storm 
come on, and I got soaked, and about four or five days after it, sir, I 
wuz laid up with the roomatick fever, and uncommon bad I wuz, too, 

reg’lar dilurus, orf me-’ead;/and when I got better, the missus wuz 4 
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sittin’ by my bedside a-holdin’ me ’and, and she ses, ‘Jim,’ she ses to me 
—that’s my name, sir, Jim. And she ses, ‘Jim, how would you like our 
little Ally to be a fairy?’ ‘Fairy!’ I ses. ‘Yes,’ ses she, ‘in a 
pantomime.’ ‘No, Lizzie,’ I ses, for I thought o’ the cold nights, and I 
didn’t like the hidear of the blue-eyed little‘darlin’ comin’ out of the ’ot 
theayter into the cold. But times wuz bad, and money wuz short ; so the 
next mornin’ she takes little Ally down to the theayter—the Lane, sir— 
and she comes back in about two hours’ time, and says, ‘ Ally’s engaged, 
she’s to be a little fairy.’ I felt uncomfortable like, and yet a bit proud, 
sir, to think my little gal was in the perfeshun. I often, now and then, 
as ye may say, curse myself for that bit of pride, sir, for it pretty nearly 
broke my. ’art. But, there, God knows wot’s best for us, and it don’t 
do for me to complain. Well, to make a long story short, sir, I went 
back to work, and got a job a’ drivin’, and every night, when I used to 
finish, I used to ’urry off to the theayter to fetch Ally ; and one night I 
noticed as she didn’t run up to me, eager like, as she used to do. I ses, 
‘ Ally, what’s the matter?’ and her anser seemed to ’it me, and give me 
a sharp pain underneath my westkit, sir. ‘I don’t feel well, dad,’ she 
said, ‘my face is burnin’, and my ’ead feels, oh so big.’ I took her up in 
my arms and ’urried off.’ome across the bridge with her as fast as I could 
go, and me and my old woman put her to bed. I went for a doctor, but 
afore mornin’ my little gal was in a ragin’ fever. 

“ Well, sir, I was obliged to go off to work next mornin’, and the 
day seemed terrible long, and directly I finished my job I used to ’urry 
orf ’ome to my little Ally, and the thing as pleased her most was picturs 
of pantomimes and theaytres; and money being a bit short, I'll tell you 
what I used to do: on my way ’ome I used to tear the pictur’ advertise- 
ments with the pantomime off the walls (and uncommon rough I was 
on them advertisements), to take ’em ’ome to my little gal, and as I 
used to ’urry upstairs (for though we was low in pocket we was high 
in the attic), I’d listen for her voice. ‘ Mother,’ she used to say, ‘I hope 
father’s got another pictur’ for me,’ and when I opened the door, her eyes 
used to stare out of her head eager like to see what sort of a pictur’ I'd 
brought her. 

“She lay ill like that for weeks, sir, and I used to notice (and it give 
me @ pain over my heart, as if I’d draw this ’ere ’bus over it) that her 
eyes seemed to get bigger and her face smaller and smaller. 

“One night, sir, I ’urried ’ome, for I had a kind o’ feelin’ on me 
all day that somethin’ was a-goin’ to ’appen, and as I went upstairs, for 
the first time I didn’t hear my Ally’s voice—I felt myself hang back 
a bit as I opened the door. ‘How’smy——-?’ ‘Hush,’ my wife said, 
‘ Ally’s sleepin’.’ I walked up to her bed, and I suppose the noise roused 
her a bit, for she opened her eyes and looked at me, ‘I ain’t got no 
picturs to-night, Ally,’ She didn’t say nothink, only smiled, and put 
up her little thin hand and stroked my face, ‘Never mind, daddy dear,’ 
she said at last, in a little feeble voice, ‘I don’t think I shall want any 
more pantomime picturs. I’ve had such a lovely dream, daddy, just likea 
transformation scene at.a theayter, only more beautifuler ladies with long: 
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white dresses and wings like on their shoulders. I’m glad you’ve come 
home, daddy, for the ladies seemed to want to take me up in the clouds, 
like they do in the pantomimes, and I’m—oh—so glad you’ve come! 
You won’t have to wait for me out in the wet at the stage-door any 
more, daddy.’ And then she seemed to go a bit queer in her head, and 
talked about the theayter. She lay quiet for a short time, then gave a 
kind o’ start, raised herself up and said, ‘ Father, they’ve come for me,’ 
stroked my face with her hand, put her little head down on my shoulder, 
sir, went off to sleep, never to wake no more.” 


And as we passed the lamps I saw the tears rolling down the cheeks 
of my friend the driver ; and, to tell the truth, I felt very choky myself. 

“ Good-night,” I said, as I shook hands with the old fellow. 

‘‘ Good-night, sir,” he answered, gazing straight in front of him. I 
got down without another word, for I felt that “his eyes were with his 
heart, and that was far away.” 








FRIVOLOUS COMEDY. 


By ©. Pentey Newron. 








N absence of action, and even a want of animation, is 
a charge frequently, and with justice, brought against 
many of our classical comedies, otherwise well constructed 
and cleverly written ; and it seems to be a point with the 

playwrights of the day to save their works from the fatal defect 
of dulness, by engrafting on them the extravagance we used to 
see, and enjoy, when a “ screaming farce” terminated the even- 
ing’s entertainment. Thus, if we have not in our modern comedy 
the neatly-turned phrase of epigrammatic wit or keen repartee—for the 
smartness and the rude rejoinder now in vogue can scarcely be so con- 
sidered—there is at least no lack of cupboards, of doors with connecting 
passages outside, never met with in ordinary houses, of dark rooms, or 
broken crockery. 

Whether this is the outcome of the high-pressure times in which we 
live, and which are opposed apparently to deliberate thoughtfulness of 
construction, or comes of a taste depraved by a too close study of the 
dramatic works of our French neighbours, and their views of domestic 
life, it is difficult to say ; but that this peculiar form of comedy has been, 
and is, making considerable progress, cannot be doubted. The absence of 
strong or natural motive, the dealing with the worthless side of life, and 
the encroachment on the prurient domain of opéra bouffe, mark this ‘as 
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the Frivolous School. In story, construction, character, and dialogue, 
frivolity is uppermost. ‘The plot, nine times in ten, is the attempted 
invasion of married life and disregard of its obligations, the construction 
conducted with a view to many doors and mistaken rooms ; the characters 
in different costumes, or from different nationalities, vary only in these 
particulars, and the dialogue is for the most part made up of the merest 
commonplaces, enlivened by such gross double entendres as no decent 
set of people, such as the author pretends to set before us, would permit 
to be uttered more than once. The dramatis persone have the same 
stamp of frivolity attached tothem. The villain of the play, if it has 
sufficient vigour to contain a villain, is only a scamp at the worst, who 
smokes cigarettes and drawls, while his victim is an imbecile or a buffoon. 
The ingénue is an insipid young thing who utters feeble commonplaces, 
and is plaintively frivolous throughout the piece; and the principal 
female character betrays too frequently a French origin, and presents the 
sickening portrait of a married woman of lax morality, occasionally 
restrained by worldly prudence. 

The late Mr. T. W. Robertson is, perhaps, responsible for a great 
portion of this frivolity, though, to his honour be it said, his pieces, if 
weak, were at least wholesome, and if not actually witty, were neatly 
written, and never rude. His extraordinary success at the little Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, where everything was minute and admitied of the 
greatest finish and detail, set the example for a realism which has been, 
perhaps, somewhat overdone since his day. Having served their purpose, 
and a very healthy one too, the Robertsonian comedies seem to be dying 
out. Many faults, previously overlooked, or quite ignored, are now 
recognised. There is nothing in the dialogue to live in the memory, or 
to serve as an apt or pithy quotation. I believe only a few of them are 
printed. ‘Does the person live, who, with a view to amusement only, 
has read any one of his pieces more than once? They were constructed 
for performance only, and the costume of the well-contrasted characters, 
and even the disposition of the furniture, seem necessary to make them 
enjoyable. If it were possible for a dramatic author to offer to a London 
manager, now, another “ School,” with its glaring absurdities and namby- 
pambyism, or a “Society,” with its comprehensive title and very con- 
tracted circle of character, he would probably be met by the objection 
that the piece had not enough “‘go,” or was “too weak” for his audience ; 
meaning, thereby, that it lacked that breadth of action, or those prurient 
features, for which the public taste has more recently been cultivated 
by productions of the “Pink Dominos” and “Giroflé and Girofla” 
type. 

A fair instance of this kind of entertainment, and perhaps the best 
at present before the public, is afforded by the comedy called “Im- 
prudence,” recently played at the Folly Theatre. Probably, from the 
success of this venture, the author will continue to work the same vein, 
and if so, those who regret the decadence of pantomime may have no 
just cause for dismay. In displaying considerable ingenuity by con- 
structing from very old materials an edifice which he thinks proper to 
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call a comedy, the author resembles one of those innocent and whimsical 
persons who, by the aid of a few bricks, a rough stone or two, a piece of 
timber, or a tree root, erect a strange incongruous heap in the back garden 
and invite their friends to look at “the grotto.” This is the character of 
the new comedy. ‘We are amused at the unexpected use of the stones, 
the root, or the bricks, but we know them at once when we see them, 
and recognise the old materials that have been serviceable before. The 
frisky wife who reclines on a sofa and sleeps, or affects to do so, with the 
implied expectation, perhaps the wish, that one of the male inmates may 
take that opportunity of winning a pair of gloves, and whose wantonness 
is just restrained by her caution ; the thin and virulent boarding-house 
keeper—why not have called her “ Mrs. Todgers” at once?—the overworked 
“slavey” ; the peppery East Indian ; the bluff and rude sea-captain ; the 
impulsive lover, with a Damocles’s sword in the form of an eccentric 
uncle’s will—what a blessing to playwrights is an eccentric uncle’s will ! 
—the well-dressed and impecunious adventurer ; and the stupid, vulgar 
wittol of a husband, that constitute the dramatic grotto in question, 
have already been used for building purposes in more than one novel or 
play. 

The story, weak and confused for even these days of frivolous comedy, 
is by this time so well known, that the task of unravelling such a tangled 
skein need not be incurred, but the plan adopted by the half-drunken 
husband—unnecessarily accentuated in the performance we venture to 
think—to bring the giddy wife to reason, the sudden engagement to 
marry at the end of the play by two persons who had shown no partiality 
whatever for each other during the progress of the piece, and the appear- 
ance at the close of the second act of some of the characters in their 
nightcaps.and slippers, at the same time that “ Mrs, Todgers” pokes her 
head from the ventilator of a cupboard in the dining-room where the 
meat is ordinarily kept, remind one of an old-fashioned Adelphi farce, 
when motive and sequence were of little account so long as a‘good laugh 
was secured at the fall of the curtain. 

The dialogue, though it cannot be said to rise to the level of wit, has 
plenty of that pertness which has grown so much in vogue since burlesque 
writers have turned their attention to comedy, and imported into it that 
verbal play and counter-hitting that was formerly rendered endurable by 
the swing of the rhyming couplet. Thus the reply of the young lady to 
the adventurer’s question—by-the-way, he proposes marriage a few 
moments later and is accepted— Shall I call you a cab?” “ You are 
mean enough to call one anything,” might be really a happy thought in 
one of Mr. Burnand’s unsuccessful comedies ; and the puerile conceit of 
the irritable East Indian, the sea-captain, the ardent lover, and the 
questionable lady retiring with a piece of string to play “ cat’s cradle "— 
please to fancy such a quartettein a lodging-house playing “‘cat’s cradle!” 
—seems introduced for no other reason than to lead up to the witticism : 
“Cat's cradle! ah, there’s not much in that!” But all authors, however 
eminent, must have their first works, arid probably this is one, 

Yet whatever ‘the faults of the new comedy at- the Folly, it has, at 
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least, the great though negative merits of never being dull and of not 
being nasty. If we do not come away with some witty sentence or keen 
observation dwelling in our ears, we have not to regret it has been uttered 
at the expense of decency or propriety. There were so many oppor- 
tunities, from the very nature of the piece, for the introduction of the 
offensive element, that the author may be weleomed who has so properly 
avoided them. Both he and the manager are to be congratulated on the 
sagacious choice of theatre for the production of the piece, on the 
extremely friendly audience on the first night, and on the admirable 
selection of the company. 

Perhaps, in strict justice, the main success was achieved by the actors. 
Any want of zealous co-operation on their part, or the importation of that 
semi-amateur inefficiency which may be observed in some of our West- 
end theatres, and the verdict of the first night might have been very 
different. It would seem ungenerous to select amy one member for 
especial praise where all did so well, but attention may fairly be drawn 
to the quaintness of the misanthropical waiter, and to the broad grasp of 
original character and racy humour of the sea-captain. 

On a more recent occasion there was observable a propensity on the 
part of a principal character to interlard the dialogue with his own 
waggery. I fancy the author will scarcely thank him for this kind of 
assistance. Spontaneous humour is one thing, mere obtrusiveness is 
another. 








FRENCH TRANSLATIONS OF HAMLET. 
eo =e By Txxropore Cut. 


HE first translation of “‘ Hamlet” published 
in France was that contained in the 
second volume of the “ ThéAtre Anglais” 
of De La Place (Paris, 1745). De La 

— Place was animated by the most praise- 

worthy intentions, and his volumes did 

much to help on the dramatic reform 

then in preparation, but his translation 

is scarcely worthy of the name. He 

had taken for his motto “ Verbum non 

reddere verbo,” and he conscientiously 

adhered to the principles therein an- 

Yh) nounced. His “ Hamlet” is a mixture of 

prose and verse, both of the roughest kind; whole scenes are omitted, 
others are simply analysed, and the words. and. thoughts of Shakespeare 
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are throughout curiously distorted. Nevertheless, the publication’ of 
the “Théatre Anglais” attracted much attention. The enterprise was 
bold and new ; the author in his first volume thought it necessary to 
apologise for his audacity, and, while sounding high the praise of 
Shakespeare, he was careful to anticipate all objections on the ground of 
taste, style, and dramatic liberty. At the end of his very ingenious and 
vigorous preliminary discourse he says: “Let us then beware of con- 
demning irrevocably what our grandchildren will perhaps one day 
applaud.” 

Previous to the publication of the “ Thédtre Anglais,” “ Hamlet ” was 
known to the French only by hearsay ; by a few extracts and analyses in 
Voltaire’s “Lettres sur les Anglais” (1731); in some of his prefaces to 
his pieces; and notably from the talk created in 1732 by the tragedy of 
“Eryphile,” in which certain details were copied from “ Hamlet.” In 
the fourth act of this piece Voltaire introduced the ghost of Amphiaraus, 
but without obtaining much effect from the apparition. Later, Voltaire 
brought upon the stage, with greater success, the spectre of Ninus, in the 
tragedy of “Semiramis.” These details were regarded at the time as 
immense innovations. It was felt that the future of the classical tragedy 
was at stake, and literary discussion waxed high. 

In 1769, Ducis, “le bon Ducis,” began, by “ Hamlet,” that series of 
unfaithful imitations of Shakespeare with which posterity has so often 
reproached him, but which his contemporaries received with applause 
such as no modern translations or adaptations have yet obtained. Ducis 
simply adapted to the taste of his age the situations or “ beauties” that 
struck him in Shakespeare ; and so well did he succeed in “ nationalising ” 
his model, that up to within recent times his quaint arrangement of 
“ Othello” was constantly played and applauded at the ThéAtre Frangais, 
in preference to the excellent translation of Alfred de Vigny. Ducis 
never professed to translate Shakespeare. ‘‘I donot understand English,” 
he wrote in his preface, “and yet I have dared to produce ‘ Hamlet,’ on 
the French stage. Everybody knows the merit of the ‘Thédtre Anglais’ 
of M. De La Place. It is after this work, so valuable to literature, 
that I have endeavoured to render one of the most singular tragedies of 
Shakespeare.” Still, in spite of his effurts to make “ Hamlet” appear 
less strange to the public of the Thédtre Francais, he had some diffi- 
‘culty in getting the piece played. Lekain refused the title-réle, 
and Molé hesitated to accept it. The success, however, was very 
great, and encouraged Ducis to continue his series of Shakespearean 
plays. 

Nobody nowadays would think of reading the “ Hamlet” of Ducis, 
except out of literary curiosity. However bold it may have seemed at 
the time, it now seems insipid beyond expression.. The object of the 
piece is to show, in Hamlet, a model of filial piety. Hamlet is repre- 
sented as reigning King of Denmark, and Claudius as the heir-apparent. 
In the dénofiment poetic justice is equally distributed in a calm and 

dignified manner, Hamlet kills Claudius, and turning to his guilty 
mother, he says to her: “ Return to your duty ; repair your offence ; my 
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véligeance is satisfied with one victim.” Then Gertrude stabs herself : 
te 
saying : 
Ce fils trop généreux, par un reste d’amour, 
Désobéit au ciel en me laissant le jour: 
Puisqu’il n’ose venger un pére déplorable, 
C’est & moi maintenant de punir le coupable. 


And so Hamlet lives. His cup of misfortunes is full to the brim, but 
he says : 
Ma vertu me reste ; 
Mais je suis homme et roi; réservé pour sonffrir, 
Je saurai vivre encor ; je fais plus que mourir. 


Ducis has contrived a double dénofiment for nearly all his pieces—~ 
one intended for the stage, the other for the use of “ Ames sensibles,” to 
use a favourite phrase of the day. In the second dénofiment of 
“Hamlet” Claudius is torn to pieces by the mob, A la cantonade, and 
Hamlet’s hands remain pure from the stain of blood. 

No special mention need be made of the more or less faithful render- 
ings of “ Hamlet” contained in the translations of Shakespeare by 
Letourneur (1776-83), revised and corrected by Guizot and Amédée 
Pichot, in 1821, and by Francisque Michel, in 1839 ; in the translations 
by Benjamin Laroche (1841-43), and by Montégut (1868), and in the 
translation of F. V. Hugo, which remains up to the present day the 
finest translation of Shakespeare that exists in the French language. 
None of the above translations were intended for the stage. Here let it 
be remarked that, although “‘ Hamlet” has been discussed in France more 
than any other play of Shakespeare, it has been acted very rarely. With 
the exception of the adaptation of Ducis, and the verse translation or 
adaptation of Alexander Dumas and Paul Meurice, we find no trace of 
any arrangement of “Hamlet” produced on the Parisian stage. Of 
course operas and the Italian scenarios of Salvini and Rossi do not come 
under the category with which we are now concerned. The Romanticists 
and the generation of Frenchmen who came after 1830 made the 
acquaintance of Shakespeare’s masterpiece chiefly through the interpre- 
tation of Kean, Kemble, and Macready, who acted in Paris during the 
years 1827-1828 and 1844-1845. 

“Hamlet,” in five acts, in verse, by Alexandre Dumas and Paul 
Meurice, was produced at the Théatre Historique, in December, 1847, on 
the stage that had seen the popular successes of the “ Reine Margot” and 
the “ Chevalier de la Maison Rouge.” This piece was an able adaptation 
rather than a translation ; the author both added and took away from 
the original. Nevertheless, the scene of the gravediggers was retained ; 
the public endured the sight of skulls rolling about the stage, and even 
the armour-clad spectre did not raise a laugh. In short, “Hamlet” was 
listened to with admiration and respect, and, contrary to the expectation 
of the actors, it proved a popular success, 

This “ Hamlet” had been previously played in September, 1846, at 
the little theatre of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, before a select audience of 
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Parisians. Indeed, the performance created quite a sensation in the 
world of art and letters. It was an excellent occasion for tirades against 
the current literature of the day, and of fiorituri on that inexhaustible 
topic, the decadence of the stage. The old romanticists, remembering 
the battles and enthusiasms of their youth, furbished their pens for a 
new onslaught upon the Philistines. The feuilletonistes, delighted to have 
something to talk about besides vulgar melodramas and bourgeois 
comedies, aired their Shakespearean erudition ; Jules Janin was’ brilliantly 
fantastic ; Paul de Saint-Victor dazzled with the pyrotechnic majesty of 
his phrase ; Gautier was pathetic. 

“Poor great Shakespeare !” exclaimed the latter, “our civilisation, 
stupefied by vaudevilles, tragedies, and music, cannot endure thy works, 
with their strong savour, their genius so free and so original, their 
inexhaustible variety ! Thou hast no longer a theatre even in England ; 
all the elegant stages reject thee ; thou art disdained for stupid operas, 
for translations of MM. Dennery and Clairville; it is only at the 
extremities of the popular quarters, in ignoble sheds, that thou art to be 
found—acted by strolling players, clad in rags and tatters, but who are 
perhaps nearer thy sublimity, in spite of their artless ignorance, than 
many theatrical celebrities that people marvel at and cover with gold. 
The dukery, the fine ladies with their grand aristocratic names, the men 
of fashion imprisoned in their cravats, turn away from thee with an air 
of supreme disdain, while the sailors in their tarred jackets, the porters 
with their enormous shoulders, the artisan blackened by his daily labour, 
drink long draughts of the nectar of thy celestial poetry, and enjoy, in 
their coarseness, the highest pleasures of the human mind, Honest and 
holy canaille, who deign still to listen to Shakespeare, as you drink your 
gin and smoke your black pipe, your intellectual repast is superior to 
that of the lords ; they quaff the wines of France, but they also listen to 
French vaudevilles and comic operas !” 

Gautier’s idea of the penny gaffs and theatres of Wapping and 
Shoreditch was perhaps not quite exact, but we must regard the spirit of 
his remarks rather than the letter. He meant well. 

In speaking of the French translations and adaptations of Shakespeare, 
it is as easy as it is useless to sneer. If Alexandre Dumas altered the 
dénofiment of “ Hamlet,” Garrick took the same liberty with “Romeo 
and Juliet.” The object of both was to augment the effect. In modify- 
ing and arranging “ Hamlet” Dumas was guided by his instinct and 
experience of the stage. The object of Dumas, as of all the French 
adapters of Shakespeare, was to acclimatise the Anglo-Saxon poet ina 
Latin country ; to transplant works that grew in a land of reverie, of 
fantasy, of vague and profound imagination, into a land of reason, of 
logic, of regular elegance, However strange these attempts may appear 
from our point of view, they are worthy of respectful attention. And in 
this case it is the duty of the literary historian to record and explain 
rather than to criticise. 

In the dénofiment conceived by Alexandre Dumas, and which pro- 
duced incontestably a very powerful effect, Hamlet does not die; the 
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ghost of the old king, which the avenger had hitherto alone perceived, 


becomes visible to the guilty also. 


The scales fall from their eyes in the 


supreme moment. The passage runs thus—we translate literally : 


Hamlet. 


The ghost; the ghost ! 
Come, sombre phantom, see thy murderers dic! 


The King (under Hamier’s hand). Help! 


Hamlet (to the Courtiers at a sign from the Kina). 


Laertes. 
The King. 
Gertrude. 
Laertes. 
The Ghost. 


Gertrude. 
The Ghost. 


The King. 


The Ghost. 


Hanulet. 


The Ghost. 


Leave us. 
[Hesitation of the Courtiers. 
If one of you takes a step 
He will not take two! Iam king; am I not? 
King of your existence and of your agony ? 
The piece must end between us five. 
Begone, all ! [AUl, intimidated, exeunt slowly. 
Now, you three, do you see him ? 
Mighty God! The dead king! 
My brother ! 
My husband! 
Pardon ! 
Yes, thy too prompt blood dragged thee toward the abyss 
Laertes, and the Lord hath punished thee for thy crime ; 
But thou shalt find him, for he fathoms all hearts, 
Less severe above. Laertes, pray and die! 
Pity! pity! 


[LazRtEs dies, 


Thy crime was thy love itself, 
Poor woman! Jesus loves those who love. 
Go; thy heart hath washed thy shame with thy tears ; 
Woman here, queen in heaven. Gertrude, hope and die! 

[GERTRUDE dies. 

Pardon! 

No pardon! Go, infamous murderer, 
Go; for thy horrible crime, in their circles of flame, 
Satan and hell have not too many torments. 
Go, incestuous traitor, go, despair and die ; 
And I, am I to remain, sad orphan on the earth, 
And breathe this air, impregnated with misery ? 
Tragedian, chosen of the wrath of God. 
If I have chosen ill my part, and ill understood my play ; 
If, trembling at my work, and wearied without fighting, 
For one that thou didst wish, I have killed four, 
Oh speak ! will God not pardon, 
Father ? and what chastisement awaits me ? 

Thou shalt live! 


[The Kine dies. 


By this dénofiment, Dumas, from a French point of view at least, 
made the piece “ logical” in its beginning and in its end; the fate of 
each person is fixed and the punishment proportioned to the crime with 


sublime justice. 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet vengeance devours the avenger. 
silence,” 

It was in this version of “Hamlet” that Rouvitre appeared with a 
success that was frequently renewed in subsequent revivals of the piece at 
the Odéon and the Gatté. . 





Only Shakespeare’s Hamlet could not live. In 


“The rest is 
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Since the adaptation of MM. Dumas and Paul Meurice, no attempt 
has been made to restore “Hamlet” to the French stage, except in a 
translation in rhymed verse, blank verse, and prose, by M. E. Guillemot, 
published in 1869. No manager, however, ventured to accept M. 
Guillemot’s piece. Last year M. Théodore Reinach published a trans- 
lation with very learned notes and commentaries (Hachette et Cie., 1 vol. 
8vo). But up to the present there has appeared no translation or 
adaptation of ‘‘ Hamlet” worthy of mention, except those noticed above ; 
all of which tend to show that, of all Shakespeare’s plays, the most 
profound and the most characteristic is precisely the one which the 
French have least comprehended. 








A FAREWELL 


TO MRS. OSGOOD, 


On Hee Departure ror America, OcToBer, 1881. 


A voice came from the far-off west, 
That like a silver trumpet rang, 
It filled the heart in every breast 
With strange emotions when she sang. 
We wrote her name upon the scroll 
That tells of Honour’s highest prize, 
The while she charmed us with the soul 
That shines from out those earnest eyes. 


She conquer’d by the spell divine, 
That none who heard her could withstand, 
And many an abler pen than mine 
Has made her famous in the land. 
Too well we knew our sweet Song-Queen 
Must leave us, faring over sea, 
Yet take our benison, Aline, 
When we are desolate of thee. 


Let seas be smooth and winds be fair, 
What time the sea-bird on still wing 
Will poise him, motionless in air, 
That haply he may hear thee sing. 
And though our paths lie leagues apart, 
While we forget no single tone, 
Think sometimes of each English heart 
That beats responsive to thine own. 
H, Savitz Cuarkeg, 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE ELDER MATHEWS. 


Tue Garrick CiuB INavGuRATION DINNER. 


following letter was addressed to Robert Clarke, Esq., 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, by the father of the late 
lamented and distinguished comedian, Charles Mathews, 
on the occasion of the Garrick Club Inauguration Dinner. 
It runs thus, and I give it word for word : 


“Lonpon: Feb. 16th, 1832. 


“My prear Ciarke,—You and I, thank God ! have lived with each 
other in such a jocose way that matter-of-fact people do not always com- 
prehend, and if I were not aware that you are concerned for another, and, 
therefore, a grave man of business when negotiating for him, I really 
should have thought you only wanted an excuse for saying that you were 
alive and truly mine. 

“In your hurry you did not think I should speak about my season. 
Had I received a letter from Mr. Watson, for instance, my reply might 
have been copied from your letter verbatim : 

“*¢ Adelphi,—We commence our (At Home) season here at Easter, 
and shall continue open until the 18th of June, or later, if Arnold builds. 
An alibi proved, I cannot come !’ 

“The baronet received the bust safe, and is delighted. ‘Lay out, 
Bardolph ! and I will thee repay !’ 

“‘T rejoice at Paganini’s success on Mr. Lewis’s account. I was not 
aware by ‘the papers’ that he had been at Brum. A paragraph has ‘ gone 
the round,’ as it is termed, that I gave an entertainment to a large party, 
on Tuesday the 7th, but that our festivities were damped by the arrival 
of the news of Munden’s death. I have not since June last been at home 
more than ten days at a time, never had a party since, and dined téte-a-téte 
with my wife on the 7th. Ha, ha! 

“ The joint-stock Cholera Company are trying to spread the Colera- 
phobia, but I do not think success will follow. Shares are at a discount. 
If you have not read them, and Dr. Unwin, in ‘The Times’ of yes- 
terday and to-day, do; it is doubtless filed where you read. Yet there 
are flats who are panicised! It is worthy of the same nation that allowed 
Johanna Southcott’s name to be pronounced with gravity, or Mr. Kean 
to act Romeo and Hamlet. I do not believe in the existence of real 
Asiatic cholera in England. We are going too fast—oh, oh, oh! What 
shall we come to next? Lord Grey proposed it, because Percival asked 
for it, to clear his conscience of the sin of living on a pension—and the 
king said : ‘ D——— his eyes if he cared whether they fasted or not ’—and 
so actors lose a night’s salary. : 


‘The actors alone are deprived of repast— 
The ministers all are paid while they fast. 


Mr, Freeman, I think, is the gentleman’s name who travels with Pag. ; 
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he promised me an autograph. Can’t you and he between you furnish 
a letter? Try. Have the goodness to read the following bit to my friend 
Mr. Lewis: ‘Was there any other article besides a mourning-ring, a 
hammer, and a gridiron in the box he was kind enough to present to me?’ 
To whom did they belong? I fear I have been robbed. I put the two 
latter articles, certainly (and, as I thought, the former) into a mulberry- 
tree box. On my return I found only the hammer and gridiron, yet 
nothing else in the house is missed, I made a memorandum, too, of the 
name of the donor, knowing how treacherous my memory is, excepting. 
in my profession. I have almost betted it was Powell. I am fidgeted 
to death about it, and am sick with searching. A suspicion of servants 
—one of ten years’ growth, etc.—is horrible. If the words of the ring 
were in Mr, Tummas’s memory, the pawnbrokers may elucidate. 
“Great regards to Mrs. Clarke, in which we all join to thee also. 
‘‘ Ever sincerely yours, 
“CHaRLEs MartHEws. 


““P.S.—The Duke of Sussex presided yesterday at the inauguration 
of the Garrick Club ; there are three hundred members, who are devoted 
to an attempt to revive the sinking drama. A delightful day !” 


I am indebted for this amusing letter of the great comedian to Mr. 
George Willis’s “ Current Notes.” The letter itself is highly characteristic 
of the witty writer, and will doubtless be read with much interest by many 
to whom the memory of his son Charles Mathews is ever green. 

The elder Mathews, father of Charles, and, like his son, a celebrated 
comedian, was well known to my grandfather. He (my grandfather) first 
met Mathews with a company of strolling actors, travelling in Yorkshire, 
and at once foretold his future greatness, saying, “‘ The time will come when 
you will stand up a big man before a London audience ;” at which 
prophecy Mathews laughed heartily. Their next meeting, I believe, was 
on the top of a Yorkshire coach, Mathews being then a ventriloquist ; 
they had gone some distance, and it was quite dark, when Mathews began 
his fun, From out the darkness of the night a voice was heard shouting : 
“ Stop the coach!” The voice sounded not far behind, and the coach- 
man instantly pulled up, but finding no one (everything silent) he drove 
on again, Again the voice cried out, and this time most piteously : 
“Oh coachman! do stop the coach!” The coachman once more pulled 
up and waited, and finding nobody coming, he desired the guard to get 
down and to go some distance back upon the road to see if he could find 
anybody. Of course he was unsuccessful, and the coach again rolled 
on, no one being in the secret but my grandfather. ‘Time passed on, and 
my grandfather, who was an officer, had been abroad for years. On his 
return he passed through London on his way to the north, and having an 
hour or two to spare, he went to Covent Garden or Drury Lane (my 
father forgets which), and when the curtain rose, who should appear but 
his old friend Mathews, a popular actor on the London boards, as he had 
foretold many years previously. My grandfather sent his card down to 
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- him. Mathews wrote on the back: “I have to appear in a fresh 
character every time the curtain rises. I should not have time to say one 
word to you, but come after the theatre is over and I shall be delighted 
to see you, and to chat and laugh over old days and what you foretold 
would happen to me.” 

But my grandfather’s time being limited, he had to leave before the 
end of the performance, and never again saw Mathews. 

I am indebted to my father for these interesting anecdotes of the 
celebrated Mathews. GERTRUDE CARR-DAvISON. 








THE OLD STROLLING DAYS. 


By H. Barton Baker. 


HETHER the old actors were finer artists than the modern 
must ever remain a subject of controversy ; but that their 
successors, so far from having any cause to envy them from 
a social point of view, have much to be thankful for that 

they were born in these degenerate days is past a doubt. The actor’s was 
a hard lot in “ the good old time ;” it was art for art’s sake with him, for 
he had little beside his enthusiasm to support him in the absence of break- 
fasts and dinners, for to be breakfastless and dinnerless and sometimes 
houseless was his normal condition. The so-called romance of the stage 
was romance in very humble life, a very tattered and dirty and hungry 
romance’; people call it amusing, so perhaps it was, even to the heroes 
and heroines—in retrospect, but it must have been a very sad reality 
during its composition. They were careless, light-hearted vagabonds, 
always ready to make jests upon their own miseries ; but the jest was too 
often forced, the laugh too frequently hysterical. We have no record of 
their lonely homes, when there was no audience, not even that of their 
fellow-sufferers, when the lights were put out, when the mask dropped 
and they were face to face with cold and famine. Morbidly sensitive 
and highly-strung natures, such as are those of all artists, they could not 
have passed through all the phases of want and degradation without 
exquisite suffering. But if every soldier in Napoleon’s army carried, in 
imagination, a marshal’s baton in his knapsack, so did every actor, in the 
same sense, carry about with him a Drury Lane or Covent Garden 
engagement. Many realised their dreams ; but how many more, of whom 
we hear nothing, never get beyond the Barmecidean feasts of dreamland, 
until they themselves made feasts for worms ! 

There is a peculiar charm in extreme contrasts, and no rich or famous 
man is so interesting as the one who hes begun his career in want and 
obscurity ; struggling men apply the moral to themselves: ‘“ As he wassoI 
am ; as he is so I may be,” is their inward thought ; and doubtless the 
very miseries and shifts of which they kave read have done as much to 
draw impulsive young men to the stage as have the glitter and the rewards 
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they hoped for. It would be so delightful thereafter to impress others 
as they themselves have been impressed ; to lounge in luxuriant easy-chair 
and sip champagne and talk of sleeping under hedges and dining in a 
beanfield. John Kemble, who afterwards became the honoured com- 
panion of nobles, had done so ; nay, had once, in company with another 
unfortunate, when in dire extremity, shifted from the stage to the tub, 
and, availing himself of his clerical education, held forth upon the village- 
green upon such subjects as are supposed to be antipodean to his calling. 
The future Cato’s severe profile and solemn declamation were well suited 
to such exercises, and no doubt produced considerable effect upon the 
gaping rustics, for after his companion had gone round with the hat all 
fear of going supperless to bed was dispelled, and the two arch-impostors 
pursued their way rejoicing. 

Powerful indeed must have been the glamour that could have trans- 
formed the low-ceiled room of a village tavern, a miserable barn, or a 
disused stable—for such were the theatres of country strollers—into the 
palace of the Doge, Juliet’s garden, or “the vasty fields of France.” 
Romeo frequently gave forth his impassioned utterances, standing in a 
muddy puddle formed by the rain dripping from the broken roof, and 
Juliet bade him “swear not by the inconstant moon,” with chattering 
teeth and nose reddened by the piercing December blast. Lee Lewes tells 
us in his memoirs, how, one night, when “the gentry” had given a 
bespeak, Lord Townley’s shoes stuck so hard in the adhesive clay of the 
stable ground, that he was compelled to slip his feet out of them before 
he could move, But “the gentry” of those days were used to such con- 
tretemps ; there was a good house, and the next morning a member of the 
company, with a turn for epigram, wrote upon the stable-door in large 
letters, ‘we Eat.” The two words suggest a whole history. Another 
story, culled from the same authority, is a very history of strolling life. 
I give it very nearly in the words of the author. 

“The whole company of Foot’s Cray consisted only of two young 
men, myself, and Mr. Quick, an old man and his wife, with one eye, 
their crooked daughter, a scabby-headed boy, and a jackass.” But 
by-and-by they are joined by a young gentleman of “ flattering expecta- 
tions.” “It was remarked soon afterwards by the audience, that 
Mr. Quick’s and my linen appeared whiter than usual, and that we left 
off chalking our stockings. The fact. was, the young gentleman had 
brought with him an excellent supply of shirts and stockings; Mr. 
Quick’s and my wardrobe being so scanty, that when a clean shirt fell 
to our lot from the indulgence of our washerwoman, we shared it 
between us, lot and lot. It served me for the play, it supplied Quick 
for the farce, and vice vers4; so that our two shirts, the black and the 
white one, were continually shifting the scene. A continuation of bad 
success reduced even the young gentleman to a level with ourselves. 
One shirt each was all our boast. But, being all friendly, the three 
shirts were continually dancing the bays off and on each other’s backs, 
and in and out at the pawnbrokers.” 

The theatre of this impecunious company was fitted up in an old 
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stable, with one stage box, and that was the body of an old postchaise ! 
The adjoining brewhouse served for the green-room, in which all the 
company dressed, the manager and his family attiring themselves in the 
mash-tub, and the remainder in the cooler. A beam went across the 
centre of the stage, which occasionally quite hid the heads of the 
performers. Yet the managers of these impecunious concerns were very 
exacting in their requirements as to efficiency. When a very young 
actor, Lewes joined a strolling manager named Whitely, of whose eccen- 
tricities many amusing stories are told. His opening part was a very 
small one; it was contained in one speech, and that speech only a 
message ; but the manner of its delivery did not satisfy Whitely, who 
demanded whether the.young aspirant intended to so speak it at night. 
“Tt may do for those companies you have been in, but it won’t do for 
me, my dear. Who made you an actor? I gave you the part, my dear, 
because you have an eye ; the fellow I have taken it from has two, to be 
sure, but they are put into his head with dirty fingers—he looks like a 
chimney-sweeper ; now you are a clean tight fellow, my dear, but no 
actor, for in that very speech never was a finer scope for an actor to 
show himself since the Almighty first taught the angels to spout in 
Paradise.” Our author tells another good story of a strolling company 
that could not boast a female performer, and which he saw perform 
Otway’s “ Orphan” at Camberwell, the gentle Monimia being represented 
by a lusty, strapping, raw-boned fellow, in whose mouth the following 
speech, pronounced by a hoarse and stentorian voice, must have sounded 
exceedingly comical : 

Why was I born with all my sex’s softness ? 

My gentle nature bears not the beating of a storm 

So rude. Castalio, oh Castalio, has undone me! 

And my soft soul shall ne’er have comfort more. 

The railway bell was the passing one of strolling managers; the 
centralisation of dramatic amusements has exterminated the race, but it 
died hard, and very few years have elapsed since blue-chinned men of 
saturnine complexion, with very black moustaches, and long greased 
hair, in seedy black attire, rain-polished hat, and linen too modest to 
display itself, stalked or lounged through village streets at midday, to be 
followed by children, grinned at by male adults, and sheepishly regarded 
by females. These wanderers strutted and fretted their hours in the little 
“ fit-up” they carried with them from town to town, for a few shillings 
nightly, save on the occasion when some country magnate accorded them 
his patronage and presence, and brought other magnates in his train, in 
honour of whom the tradespeople and working people came too. Thus, 
somehow, at times inexplicably even to themselves, they contrived to 
live, and some advanced step by step, until they reached the great goal, 
London, or, almost as good, some first-class provincial theatre; but 
others of those children of Salathiel strolled on from youth to age, 
finding no resting-place until the “ fell sergeant, Death,” arrested them, 
and laid them where they shall rest till the last call shall summon all 
men and women to the last scene of the universal drama. 


[Batract from a letter picked vp on Margate Pier : “‘ lam 80 80: 
You do not know how much I care to be with you. 
kind tome. If I had known a man like you years ago, I might have been a better woman,’’} 


Margate-on-Sea : September 1881. 








Poem for Recitation. 


—_+o2— 


A LOST LETTER. 


Just read this letter, old friend of mine ! 

I picked it up upon Margate Pier, 
In a whirling world of women and wine: 

’Twas blotted and blurred with a fallen tear. 
Come, think one minute of years ago, 

When the chance was with us—a soul to save. 
The whim was in us to love, you know; 

But the woman she fell to a fool or knave. 


’Tis easy to picture the tortured heart 
That faced despair and a grief like this ; 
She saw her lover unloved depart, 
And turned again to a hateful kiss. 
‘* Had I been loved by a man like you”— 
O weary woman! O fearful fate ! 
’Tis a passionate cry ; but it strikes us through 
Who sigh too soon, but who love too late. 


Who was the woman? I seem to trace 
Her footprints here in Vanity Fair ; 
A mother, perchance, with an earnest face ; 
A wife with a glory of Titian hair ; 
A soul perplexed, and a faith at stake ; 
A life nigh lost—there are thousands such 
Who face the world, when their heartstrings break, 
For the one kind word and the tender touch ! 


Who was the man? What matter at all? 
Tis nan who ruins and sows the tears ; 
*Tis men who tempt, but women who fall, 
And are never absolved in the deathless years. 
The least we can do, O brothers, is this : 
Whilst love is with us, and life seems down, 
We can soothe the sad with a gentle kiss, 
And dry the eyes that our sins can drown ! 


Go back, lost letter of wild despair, 
I will cast you forth on the infinite sea ; 
But the day glides on, and the Margate air 
Is piercing sweet to the world and me. 
But still I can never forget—can you !— 
That cry that nothing can soothe or cease : 
‘* Had I been loved by a man like you, 
I had lived far better, and died in peace !” 
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you are obliged to go away to-day. 
ou are so different to other men, so 


CieMENT Soort. 
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THE FOYER OF THE VARIETES. 


By Cartes Hervey. 


4. HOEVER has a fancy for approaching, as nearly as is per- 
f mitted to the uninitiated, the above-mentioned locality, 
has only to enter the Passage des Panoramas from the 
Boulevard, and—resisting for the nonce the temptation 
of admiring the young ladies in M. Marquis’s chocolate 
emporium, and the luxurious bindings in M. Morgand’s 
window—follow the main gallery about half-way until 
he reaches one of its narrower arteries diverging to the left. There, 
passing through an open door, at which a pompier in his shirt sleeves is 
generally smoking, he may, if he be foolhardy enough, penetrate into a 
narrow passage leading to a diminutive courtyard, redolent at most hours 
of the day of the combined odours of garlic, onions, and fricot, and thus 
far he will find all plain sailing. Scarcely, however, has he set foot on 
the paved area in question, when his progress will be suddenly arrested 
by a stern “Ou allez-vous?” followed by the appearance of a Medusalike 
female head at the window; of an adjoining den, the owner of which, being 
gifted with a marvellous recollection’ of faces, at once spots him as an 
unauthorised intruder, and in a tone admitting of no further parley, bids 
him retrace his steps, greatly to the delight of a mixed coterie of machinists 
and supers, who are invariably loitering in the neighbourhood of the stage- 
door. These prefatory remarks being merely intended as a “ caution” to 
adventurous neophytes, we will take for granted that the reader is duly 
impressed by them, and voluntarily surrenders himself to the guidance of 
an old habitué, under whose protecting wing he may defy the vigilance 
of Madame Cerbére, and arrive without let or hindrance at his journey’s 
end. ‘Traversing, therefore, the few square yards of flag-stones composing 
the courtyard, and diving into a second passage, we emerge from thence 
upon the stage, across which we thread our way with precaution, mount 
three or four steps, and find ourselves in a moderately-sized room with 
a fireplace and a clock above it, and furnished with rows of benches 
along the sides, a small round table, and a couple of chairs. This is the 
foyer. 

I do not believe that, with the exception perhaps of a stray septua. 
genarian or so in the orchestra—a phenomenon by no means uncommon 
in Parisian theatres—there remains at the present moment a single indi- 
vidual attached to the Variétés company who formed part of it when I 
first entered the foyer in 1849. Death, retirement from the stage, or 
migration to other boards has gradually dispersed them all; and new 
candidates for public favour, as well as an entirely different class of enter- 
tainments, now reign in their stead. Opéra bouffe with Judic and Chaumont 
has superseded the inimitable vagaries of Arnal and Numa, and the realisti 
drollery of Lassagne ; Bayard, Duvert and Lauzanne, Varin and Lambert 
Thiboust, have vanished together with their interpreters, and the once 
familiar “couplet” has become as absolute a myth as the “tag” at 
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the close of a five-act comedy. And all this in a space of thirty-one 
years ! 

My personal recollections of this dramatic interior date from the pur- 
chase of the theatre by one of the then (and I am happy to say still) 
leading patrons of the English turf, to whose kindness I owe my admis- 
sion into the sanctum. The acting manager was at that time a certain 
M. Thibaudeau, formerly a member of the Odéon company under the name 
of Milon, a model of politeness and highly popular with his lady pension- 
naires, but so lamentably deficient in administrative capability, that I 
can only call to mind one real success achieved during the two years of 
his reign, namely, “ La Vie de Bohéme.” Fortunately for him, he had 
at his disposal a Mimi and a Musette exactly realising the author’s de- 
scription of them in Malle. Thuillier and the charming Adéle Page, the 
former of whom little imagined, while depicting with such exquisite 
sensibility the last moments of Murger’s consumptive heroine, that she 
herself was destined to succumb to the same malady a few months later. 
By way of celebrating this exceptional triumph, Mdlle. Ozy, who was 
not included in the cast, invited all those who were and half Paris besides 
to what she called a “ féte de famille,” or, in other words, a marvellous 
display of diamonds and pretty faces, chronicled by Fiorentino in one of 
the most amusing feuilletons of the “ Corsaire.” After Thibaudeau came 
Messrs. Morin and Carpier, both financial failures, succeeded in 1855 by 
M. Hippolyte Cogniard, whose intelligent activity soon had a beneficial 
influence on the receipts, and inaugurated for the Variétés an un- 
interrupted career of prosperity, which lasted until his retirement 
in 1869, 

I do not profess to be chronological in my reminiscences, having no 
notes to consult, and nothing but my memory to rely on; and may 
therefore perhaps be pardoned for a somewhat desultory, or, as Mr. Pelham 
aptly styles it, “‘rudderless” way of introducing them. My object being 
merely to jot down what I have seen or heard, it is possible that in these 
fugitive recollections I may have attached greater importance to them 
than they deserve ; in which case I can only plead as an excuse that “la 
plus belle fille du monde ne peut donner que ce qu'elle a.” 

When Arnal and Numa played together in the same piece—as, for 
instance, in “ Le Massacre d’un Innocent ”—the treasurer’s post was no 
sinecure, and the conquest even of a “strapontin” was a feat to be 
remembered ; it was hard indeed to decide which of the two bore away 
the palm, but the effect of their joint drollery was irresistible. Numa 
was partial to the foyer, and I fancy I see him now, airing his coat-tails 
before the fire, his hands embedded in his pockets, and his head solemnly 
wagging to and fro ; in a word, precisely the same off the stage as he was 
on. Arnal, on the contrary, seldom left his dressing-room—the best and 
most comfortably-furnished in the theatre—until summoned by the call- 
boy; taciturn, and far less gregariously inclined than his mercurial 
comrade, he rather avoided than sought the society of his fellow- 
performers, and was consequently no especial favourite with them. He 
had a fixed idea that a manager must necessarily be an actor's natural 
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enemy, adducing in support of his theory the numerous lawsuits (in- 
variably decided against him) between himself and his former director, 
Bouffé, of the Vaudeville ; and I verily believe that his chief if not only 
source of discontent, while in the enjoyment of an exceptional position 
at the Variétés—something like £1500 a year, with three months’ leave 
of absence—was the incontrovertible fact of his having absolutely nothing 
to complain of. He had a great predilection for Switzerland, and in 
1855 having, as he thought, effected the purchase of a piece of ground 
near Interlaken, bought a chalet at Brienz, and had it taken to pieces, 
with the view of reconstructing it on the spot he had selected. On his 
arrival there, however, he found that the owner of the land in question 
had already sold it to someone else, and he was forced to look out for 
another site, which after some trouble he discovered on the borders of the 
lake of Thun, and set up his household gods in that pleasant locality. 
Even when in Paris, it was a sine qué non with him that his servants 
should be of Helvetian extraction ; and he was particularly proud of his 
housekeeper, a species of female gendarme, whom he had engaged on the 
express condition of adopting the national costume. Shortly before his 
death his financial embarrassments compelled him not only to sell his 
little property but also to dismiss his attendants; and on my once 
expressing astonishment that he could have resigned himself to the 
sacrifice, he replied mournfully, but with a touch of his old humour: 
“Que voulez-vous?” You know the saying, “Point d’argent, point de 
Suisses—ni méme de Suissesses !” 

When Christian—since better known by his excellent personation of 
Jupiter in “ Orphée aux Enfers,” at the Gaité—and Alexandre Michel 
were in the foyer there was a constant running fire of repartee and chaff; 
the latter, who was one of the best mimics I ever heard, generally contrived 
to set the room in a roar. He had been for some years a member of the 
French company in St. Petersburg, and a report of his peculiar talent 
having come to the ears of the Emperor Nicholas, he sent for him, and 
ordered him to give a specimen of his powers. “I am told,” he said, 
“that you imitate me admirably, and I am curious to see if I can recognise 
myself.” The unfortunate comedian, to whose troubled brain visions of 
Siberia at that moment presented themselves with alarming distinctness, 
attempted to excuse himself, but in vain; the imperial command was 
absolute, and must be obeyed. At length a happy thought struck him, 
and, summoning up all his courage, he placed himself in his auditor’s 
usual attitude, and copying his voice and manner as closely as his 
emotion would allow, addressed the grand chamberlain, who with other 
courtiers was enjoying the scene, as follows: “Chamberlain, give orders 
that a gratification of five hundred roubles be paid to that excellent actor, 
M. Alexandre Michel.” ‘That will do,” interrupted Nicholas, laughing 
heartily ; “I am quite satisfied with the resemblance of the portrait, and, 
as an emperor’s word ought to be as good as his bond, you will see,” he 
added, turning to the chamberlain, “that M. Michel has his money.” 

No one, Geoffroy excepted, played the Parisian “bourgeois” better 
than Leclére; he had studied the different varieties of the type so 
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conscientiously that he not only reproduced them with photographic 
accuracy on the stage, but even in private life insensibly retained some 
of the leading characteristics of Joseph Prudhomme. He never ap- 
peared in the foyer without goloshes and a stout gingham umbrella, and, 
when mischievously urged thereto by “ Cri-cri,” as Mdlle. Scriwaneck 
was familiarly called, would maintain, like Mr. Samuel Coddle, that of 
all the months in the year none were more productive of colds, coughs, 
and the diseases to which the human frame is liable, than July. Talking 
of Mdlle. Scriwaneck reminds me that I met her in 1873 at one of the 
Belgian watering-places, where she had been starring, as she told me, on 
the half-share principle. On my asking if she were satisfied with the 
result, she burst out laughing. ‘You shall judge,” she said; “ the first 
night I played ‘ Madame Bijou’ and ‘ Vert-Vert,’ and we had a house 
of eight hundred and fifty francs; the second night I tried the ‘Gamin 
de Paris,’ which brought in thirteen hundred.” 

“ Bravo!” I said; “and the third?” 

‘“‘ Never came off,” she replied; “and what was worse, { discovered 
that my scélérat of a manager had passed his evenings regularly at the 
casino, and lost every farthing of the receipts at écarté. Et moi,” she 
‘added in a tragical tone, but evidently looking upon the matter as a 
capital joke, “ moi, j’en suis pour mes frais de voyage.” 

Among the many attractive sirens who at different periods displayed 
their airs and graces in the foyer, Mdlle. Constance deserves a passing 
remembrance ; not on account of her dramatic talent, for she neither had 
nor pretended to any, but because she was one of the handsomest, and 
by far the best-dressed and most comme il faut actress in the theatre. 
Tall, slight, yet exquisitely proportioned, she had an air of patrician 
distinction rarely seen on the stage; an advantage so thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the authors, that whenever the part of a “grande dame” could 
be judiciously fitted to her intellectual incapacity, its distribution was a 
foregone conclusion. No greater contrast could well be imagined than 
between this elegant lay-figure and the merry little boulotte, Caroline 
Bader, all smiles and good humour, and a real treasure to the manage- 
ment from her readiness to slip into any character at a moment’s notice. 
After her departure from the Variétés I lost sight of her for several 
years; and in 1872 discovered her, to my astonishment, in the Rue 
Drouot, presiding over a most coquettishly-appointed bureau de tabac. 

Except on grand occasions, such as the bringing out of an important 
piece or the first appearance of a newly-engaged star, the habitual fre- 
quenters of the foyer were scarcely more numerous than at the Palais 
Royal ; two, however, were to be found at their post as regular as clock- 
work, the vaudevillist Barthélemy and an ex-inspector of the opera, 
familiarly known as le pére Genty. This last-named personage—as 
disagreeable a mortal as ever existed—was reported to have been handed 
down from one manager to another as an heirloom, and to have enjoyed 
from time immemorial the privilege of contradicting everybody and 
finding fault with everything; one of his chief antipathies was Switzer- 
land; and Arnal never forgave him for asserting that the only good thing 
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that ever came from that country was Gruyére cheese. Besides these 
nightly fixtures, Clairville, Grangé, Siraudin, and other members of the 
fraternity now and then dropped in ; but as the object of their visit was 
chiefly to procure an interview with the manager for the purpose of 
forwarding the production or revival of their pieces, they, as well as M. 
Alphonse Royer, the then director of the opera, who suffered from corns, 
and indulged in long dissertations on that unpleasant ailment, need only 
be alluded to pour mémoire. 

On the engagement at the Variétés of Charles Mathews, in September, 
1863, and its triumphal’result, it is unnecessary to dwell; that brilliant 
episode in the career of our admirable comedian having already been 
fully and circumstantially related by his biographer. By way, however, 
of corroborative testimony, the following dialogue between the managers 
of two rival theatres, after the first performance of “ Un Anglais Timide,” 
may appropriately be recorded : 

“ Qu’en dites-vous?” said one. 

“ Je dis,” replied the other, “que si j’avais dans ma troupe une demi- 
douzaine de gaillards comme celui-ld, tous les ours de mes cartons passe- 
raient pour des chefs-d’ceuvre !” 

In 1856, or thereabouts, among the newly-engaged members of the 
company was a certain Mdlle. G——., a good-looking and passably con- 
ceited young lady, intellectually capable of exhibiting her shapely figure in 
ten-line parts, and, as the song says, “nothing more.” In the ordinary 
course of things she might have continued to vegetate in this honourable 
mediocrity until the end of the chapter, and would probably have done 
so had not a waggish correspondent of “The Figaro” taken it into his 
head to bestow on her a temporary notoriety. One morning a paragraph 
in this facetious journal informed its readers that a “concours de beauté,” 
comprising all the prettiest actresses in Paris, had recently been held ; 
and that the jury, composed of Messieurs Lorgnette, Binocle, and Jumelle, 
had unanimously accorded the “ pomme” to Mdlle. Amélie G. , of the 
Variétés. This astounding statement was qualified by an editorial 
“rider” acknowledging that, in the absence of more interesting matter, 
it had been decided to make use of an anonymous communication ; and 
finally remarking that as the editor had never seen or heard of Mdlle. 
G , she was in no wise bound to thank him for the distinction con- 
ferred upon her. Naturally, that evening, the foyer was crowded; and 
on the entrance of Mdlle. G—— she was overwhelmed with compliments 
more or less ironical, to which she responded with enchanting urbanity. 
While this was going on, a young actress, then at the commencement of 
her career, but destined in after days to be the recognised heroine of 
opéra bouffe, was standing near the fireplace contemplating, with evident 
amusement, the languishing ogles of the “ Queen of Beauty.” 

“What are you thinking about, Hortense?” inquired the stage- 
manager, Rousseau, who had just contributed his share of homage to the 
divinity of the hour. 

“Of something very & propos,” she answered ; “of one of Adam’s 
operas.” ’ 
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“ Which ?” 

“¢ La Reine d’un Jour.’ ” 

Whether this was meant to be prophetic or not, I do not pretend to 
decide ; if so, the prediction was fully realised, for, on the following 
evening, the distribution of a new piece supplied the company with an 
all-absorbing topic of conversation, and Mdlle. G came in and went 
out of the foyer as utterly unnoticed as if the article in “The Figaro” 
had never been written. 

The last time I saw the “Queen of Beauty” was at Baden, some 
years before the Franco-German war. She was playing at the trente et 
quarante, and had won largely, as a heap of bank-notes on the table 
before her sufficiently proved. When I congratulated her on her good- 
luck, she observed in a deprecatory tone, with a contemptuous glance at 
the croupiers, that success had its drawbacks, as it entailed on her the 
necessity of being brought in contact with “ces gens-la.” At that 
moment the dealer, previous to commencing operations, called her atten- 
tion to the game by putting the usual question: “‘Combien & la masse?” 
Upon which Mdlle. G——, totally oblivious of her recent confidential 
whisper, turned briskly round and replied with her most engaging smile : 
“Maximum, mon bon petit chat !” 
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POPULAR PLAYS. 


THE LADY OF LYONS. 






sufficiently designates its quality. There is, or was, 
another term in vogue—a play ; this is becoming almost 
if not quite obsolete, yet it is very significant. One knows 
exactly what to expect ; it is neither a comedy nor a tragedy, 
but steering between the two; more serious than the one, 
not so sombre as the other, yet a judicious mixture of both. 
In fact a kind of dramatic salad, in the flavour of which 
neither the oil nor the vinegar has an undue preponderance. 

Moreover, the dénofiment is sure to be happy. No matter the 
storms and tempests, the rocks ahead, the sea of troubles upon which the 
hero and heroine may be tossed, they are sure to come safe into port—all 
will come right at last. We know it will, because a play can have no 
other termination. 

“The Lady of Lyons,” “The Hunchback,” “ Richelieu,” “ Money,” 
all belong to this family. The first named, although: neither the eldest 
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nor the youngest child, is the favourite with the public, but at its birth 
it had a hard fight for life. The critics nearly strangled it, instead of 
patting it on its back. However, here we are in 1881, and it is still 
alive and healthy. 

Produced at Covent Garden Theatre, under Mr. Macready’s manage- 
ment, February 15th, 1838, the cast included Mr. Macready, Elton, 
Bartley, Strickland, Meadows, Diddear, Howe, Miss — Faucit, 
Mrs. W, Clifford, and Mrs. Griffith. 

“The Times” gave a notice of it the following day ; it may be worth 
while to take an extract from it, although the whole criticism did not 
occupy more than the third of acolumn. It rans thus: “ The play kept 
up an interest which prevents tedium. If we look at the piece, we shall 
perceive the form is superior to the construction, the characters are the 
overdrawn characters of melodrama. Claude, who in a fit of ill-humour 
is persuaded to be an impostor, yet turns out to be a prodigy of valour. 
Beauséant is one of those monsters not to be found in nature, but only 
in the melodrama of twenty years ago, but is almost equalled by the old 
gentleman, who, to avoid insolvency, would sacrifice his daughter to such 
a ruffian. There are Republican clap-traps. Surely if hereditary dignity 
is to be attacked, the stage of Covent Garden need not be the platform 
whence such sentiments are uttered. ~ Macready acted with spirit, so did 
Helen Faucit.” 

Thus it will be seen the leading journal made a dead set against the 
sentiment of the play, and curtly dismissed Mr. Macready and Miss 
Helen Faucit with a very few words. This must have been wormwood 
to the nervous irritability and sensitive nature of the great tragedian. 
The labour and study of many weeks, the anxiety of management, the 
rehearsals—and the result of all this work to be told he “acted with 
spirit,” no more—there could scarcely have been less said. 

There was some thought of calling the play “The Adventurer,” but 
it was abandoned for the more felicitous title of “‘The Lady of Lyons ; 
or, Love and Pride.” Why have we in these days shorn the play of half 
its name? Love and pride have so much to do with it. 

On February 19th, “ King Lear” was acted ; on the 20th, “Julius 
Cesar,” so the new play was not established ; it was acted again on the 
2ist, and on that night Mr. Macready came before the curtain and 
addressed the audience, as if in palliation of the criticism which had 
been so condemnatory. He said: “The republican sentiments were not 
intended to entrap applause, nor to encourage any political feeling, but 
were simply given as exponents of the revolutionary times in which the 
action is laid.” This is undoubtedly the proper view to take of the ful- 
minating anathemas against the upper ten ; separate them from the period 
to which they belong, and they become bombastic. At a time when 
hatred to the aristocracy was rife amongst the people; when the people 
were daily becoming a power, the sentiments expressed are but the 
colouring of the picture ; perhaps a little bright, as all things are for 
stage effect. 

The comparative failure of the author’s previous play, “The Duchess 
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de la Valliére,” seems to have influenced him in producing “ The Lady of 
Lyons” anonymously, for it was not until the 24th of February that 
the name of Edward Lytton Bulwer was announced, and then, there 
appeared a special advertisement stating the new play would be acted 
three times a week until further notice. If Mr. Macready’s faith in its 
success had been weak, that of Mr. Bartley, the stage-manager, was strong, 
for, it is said, he had been mainly instrumental in keeping the play in the 
bills when it was almost in peril of being withdrawn. 

The Albion, a well-known supper resort in those days, as it is in these 
is said to have been comparatively empty on the nights “The Lady of 
Lyons” was acted. The solution to such a state of things was thus 
given by a waiter of the period: “This new play at the Garden is a 
regular woman’s play; they flock to it. They can’t go alone, the 
husbands and fathers go with them, and then they, of course, have to 
see the women home ; so they can’t come here to supper.” 

Thus the play grew and grew to what it has since become, popular 
with the public, and with actors also. No doubt it is pleasant to act 
those parts which go with an audience; applause is certain at certain 
points, and this is always gratifying. Claude Melnotte and Pauline have 
an equal chance ; their parts are well balanced, they have to deal with a 
romantic love-story, wherein the course of true love does not run smooth ; 
they hold the audience firmly in their grip, they sway them hither and 
thither by the passion of the scene; their acting casts a potent spell 
around them, so that we have no time to reflect upon, or reason out, the 
subject. It is only when we think it over, as some of us do, that we feel 
we have been entrapped ; that Claude Melnotte is not the hero we thought 
him when the glare of the footlights was shining upon him. We then 
analyse him and his motives, and we sum up an opinion of him adverse 
to that of the previous evening. The romantic and headstrong passion 
of youth can be his only plea—the motive power of his revenge is weak. 
Because his love-letters, or verses, are returned to him, he lends himself 
to become a tool in a vile conspiracy, punishing the woman whom he 
idolises by a cruel deception. As Pauline says, and very justly: “What 
was the slight of a poor powerless girl to the deep wrong of this most vile 
revenge?” Justification he has none; in fact he owns it, when he says: 
“ A man who has no excuse for crime is indeed defenceless.” Atonement 
is in his power, and such reparation as he can, he is not slow to make. 
There is this much virtue in him, and we feel inclined to forgive him 
when he redeems the past, and comes back a better and a wiser man than 
when he quitted us, 

There are good acting parts in the play ; of these, of course, Pauline 
stands in the front rank, This petted child, reared upon pride, is yeta 
true woman, loving, cruelly wronged, yet struggling to be true to that love 
which is the passion of her young life, We feel for her in her distress, 
nay, we can weep with her in her sorrow, and there comes a sense of relief 

when, her trials being over, we find her clasped in her husband’s arms, 
Madame Deschappelles, the mother, is delicious ; her pride, her vanity, 
her ignorance, are all meant to move our laughter, and they never miss 
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their mark. The Widow Melnotte has her opportunities for pathos in 
that one touch of nature which vibrates so quickly through our hearts. 
Mrs. Griffith, the original of this character, must have been very good, 
since she was invariably engaged at the request of Mr. Macready to 
support him. 

Colonel Damas, with his blunt soldierly humour, is sure to make a 
hit. Glavis has but small opportunity for effect. There is no greater 
mistake made than casting this part to a low comedian ; the fun is not 
broad enough for him ; Glavis is a fool, but he is a gentlemanly idiot. 
Gaspar has one very good scene, and seldom fails to make a success in it. 
Of Beauséant, what shall I say? The audience hate him, so does the 
actor who has to represent him; if the fellow only repented of his 
villainy at the last, he would not be so detestable; but he is not one of 
that kind, he remains true to his colour, black, and makes his exit 
muttering a curse. Monsieur Deschappelles is another part which is not 
much in favour with the actor ; he is a nonentity until the last act, then 
he talks a good deal, and, rather unmercifully, puts the screw upon 
Pauline to save his name from dishonour. Of course, such conduct piles 
up the agony of the scene. 

With recent revivals it has become a custom to omit the first scene. 
Against this, I think, there is just cause of complaint. Surely it is the 
key-note to the whole play! You have therein the humiliation of 
Beauséant, the scorn with which his proposal is rejected; hence the 
motive of his revenge. We see Pauline already taken with the romance 
of an unknown admirer, and Madame Deschappelles, full of ambition 
that her daughter should marry a Prince, paving the way for the 
imposture which is to follow. Surely all this is well planned. 

The only reason I can assign for the mutilation, is one which has a 
technicality purely theatrical. As the play stands, Pauline is discovered 
with Madame Deschappelles when the curtain rises. This, to a star 
actress, and all the star actresses have played the part, is a drawback : 
they fail to secure their marked reception, and prefer making their 
appearance in the garden scene of the second act, thinking it an effective 
entry. 

All pros and cons reviewed of this play, to what conclusion must we 
come at last? Why this: that whatever be its faults, it has an undying 
popularity. We may think it somewhat full of clap-trap, we may find 
some people inclined to laugh at its pathos, as the manner of the day is 
too much inclined to do with all that is serious, yet there still remains 
this fact: it is full of strong situations, giving good opportunities for 
acting, and is to all intents and purposes a popular play. 

Waren Gorpon, 
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“THE MASCOTTE.” 


A New and Original Opera Cute, in Three Acts, by —"?oe English version by Messrs. 
H. B. Farnre and R. Rexc — . 


Produced at the Royal Comedy Theatre, on ania October 15th, 1881. 





Laurent XVII. «+ Ma. Liongt Broves. Luigi ... “~ «» Miss Awnrg Dgacon. 
Pippo . «. Mows. GAILLARD. Beppo ... ww «« Miss Kare Pgrcrvat. 
Prince Fritellini -» Ma. Henry Bracy. Carlo ... ovo ee Miss CatLaway. 
— - - -. Ma. T. P. Haywzs. Leone ... eco «» Miss Eviss Warp. 
Matheo’ exo .. Ma. W. Bunca. Pedro ... oe «- Muss E. Dovetas. 
Parafante... -» Mar. Gorpon. Paola eve «. Miss M. Dovetas. 
Bianca... eco .. Miss Apa WILsow. Francesca one «» M1ss Mapex MILton. 
. ooo «. Miss K. Apranams. Antonia ow «- Miss C. Garpinsr. 
Giuseppe ws «.» Maz. C. Hunt. Zanetta... we «» Muss Besstz Bau. 
Princess Fiammetta. Miss A. MITCHELL. Anita ... eee «. Miss CLayton. 
Bettina eco «. Miss Viocet CamEron. Elvira ... eco -» Miss F. Youne. 
Angelo...  ... we Mies Cuara wee. Fiuela Miss Emity Asa. 
Marco ... oa Miss Nature Hopezs. 


Courtiers, Peasants, and Soldiers, eee Moreanti, Perry, Rezves, Vavenan, and 
Witxinson. Mesdam es L. and M. Beavrort, Bgaumont, BE, Hows, Jackson, LancastgEr, 
Lyrtow, Nzgison, Vicxmors, Hamitton, UnapmMaN, Tox~sBy, Powzi1t, Hupson, Russgut, 
DaumMonp, MELVILLE, and Sr. Roy. 


ACT I.—ROCCO’S HOMESTEAD. ACT II.—PALACE OF PIOMBINO. 
ACT IlI.—BIVOUAC IN THE FOREST. 


Popsnarrery has seldom achieved a more remarkable feat than in 
rendering “The Mascotte” of Messrs. Chivot and Daru presentable to 
an English audience. In common with a good many other summer 
excursionists who have, with more or less amazement, contemplated the 
extraordinary achievements of the miracle-working turkey-herd in her 
native country, and taken note of the peculiar limitations to which 
her magical powers are providentially subjected—limitations, it should be 
clearly understood, upon the observance or evasion of which all the points 
of the ingenious plot turn—I was plunged into perplexity by the announce- 
ment, published some weeks ago, that “The Mascotte” would be in due 
time produced at a London theatre. British prudery, I was aware, 
had suffered considerable abatement within the last dozen years or so 
through the emancipating influence of operetta, imported into these 
modest isles from Paris, Vienna, and elsewhere. I had, moreover, often 
shared the joy of unspeakably respectable English audiences, including 
Royalty and representatives of the tip-top Dissenting interest, at per- 
formances of certain operas, prime favourites of our public, some 
of the “situations” in which are not exactly of a character to recom- 
mend themselves to the approval of the rigid moralist. But, after 
seeing “The Mascotte,” as she was before she crossed the Channel, I felt 
like the immortal barber in “ Nicholas Nickleby,” that “ we must draw 
the line somewhere ;” and it struck me that the line in question might, 
in the interest of public decency, be drawn in such sort as to exclude 
this particular work from the répertoire of any London theatre. 
> * * * . 
I reckoned, however, without my host, or, rather, I failed to appreciate 
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at its true value the ingenuity of such experienced literary conjurers as 
Messrs, Farnie and Reece, whose English version of ‘‘The Mascotte” 
conclusively demonstrates their ability to convert a story over which 
Boccaccio and Casti would have smacked their lips voluptuously, and 
which would have been dubbed “tant soit peu risquée” by Théophile 
Gauthier or Alphonse Karr, into a harmless idyll, incapable of “ calling up 
a blush to the cheek of a young person.” It had seemed to me more 
than likely that a public notoriously addicted to virtue, though it might 
swallow “Don Giovanni” or “Faust,” would strain at “La Mascotte.” 
But I am bound to confess that in the operetta brought out at the Royal 
Comedy under that title (please pronounce to rhyme with Ascot) there is 
absolutely nothing to strain at. The plot has been remodelled with such 
emasculative skill that what was strong meat for sappers is become mild 
pabulum for “ children of a larger growth.” All the broad and startlingly 
suggestive stage “‘ business” has been cut out ; and the dialogue, much of 
which was “ really quite too too” in the original French version, has either 
been suppressed altogether or toned down to a dead level of innocuous 
buffoonery. Nothing, indeed, has been left intact but M. Audran’s 
music, which possesses every quality desirable in compositions of its 
peculiar class, except that of originality. 
* * * * * 

To be the natural parent, legal guardian, or even accidental employer 
of a Mascotte is obviously the most agreeable and lucrative career open 
to any human being, from prince to peasant; for a phenomenon of this 
sort, though it would appear that her supernatural gift does not neces- 
sarily bring her increment of personal prosperity, infallibly sheds a 
chronic halo of good luck upon the person who, for the time being, is 
responsible to society at large for her maintenance and support. Her 
capacities as a porte-bonheur, however, are terminable. By giving her 
hand where she has already given her heart, she can at any moment annul 
the mysterious faculty with which a freak of Nature has invested her. At 
least, that is the view taken of her inborn limitations by the British 
adapter. It differs, I need scarcely observe, in one essential respect 
from that entertained by the French authors of her being. Messrs. Farnie 
and Reece have summarised the conditions of her forfeiture in the follow- 
ing distich. It is pleasant to observe that these gentlemen do not permit 
their rhythmical instincts to be hampered by servile observance of 
grammatical rules : : 


If she love whom she shall wed 
Then the Mascotte’s power is fled. 


In order, this being so, to preserve her beneficent gift, she must either 
remain in a state of single blessedness, or espouse some person to whom 
she is absolutely indifferent. Married to the object of her virgin affections, 
she instantly ceases to be a Mascotte, and reverts to the category of every- 
day females. 

> . + » * 
Of course, all the “situations” of the operetta are hinged on to the 
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natural and laudable efforts made by Bettina, the Mascotte, to enter upon 
@ life-long matrimonial venture with one Pippo, a penniless farm-servant, 
who, all unconscious of her magical attributes, has won her love; and to 
the selfish, unprincipled plottings of her successive temporary proprietors. 
—a “ dead-broke” farmer and a played-out though unmediatised Italian 
potentate, who, their gaze steadfastly fixed upon the main chance, resolve 
to keep her celibate, or, if they cannot succeed in checking her strong. 
inherent tendency to get married, at least to trick her into a union with 
someone whom it is physically impossible for her to regard with any other 
feeling than that of absolute loathing. That love eventually triumphs 
over grasping greed, and that Bettina and Pippo are made happy, despite 
the machinations of Rocco and Laurent X VIL, is an inevitable dénof- 
ment, to which all the plots and counterplots that crowd the piece are 
most ingeniously and divertingly made to lead up. 
. * * * x 

Bettina is first introduced to the audience as the Dea ex machina by 
whom Farmer Rocco’s countless grievances are remedied, so to speak, in a 
brace of shakes. The curtain rises upon a scene of harrowing agricultural 
distress, subtly expressed by a numerous gathering of Rocco’s dependents. 
clad in costly silks, satins, and velvets. To prove how utterly poverty- 
stricken they are, they drink copiously of a vintage the excellence of 
which they laud in joyous chorus. Rocco himself, who is understood to 
be abjectly wallowing in misfortune, has applied for relief, in the ex- 
tremity of his want, to a wealthy brother, whose prosperity has for years 
past been proportionate, in an inverse ratio, to Rocco’s adversity. This 
relative, whilst declining to “part” in the direction suggested to him by 
Rocco, generously forwards to that luckless one the Mascotte, through 
whose unconscious influence, during her humble ministrations to the 
denizens of his poultry-yard, he himself has acquired untold wealth. 
Rocco is at first crushed by the advent of Bettina, in whom, until he 
becomes cognisant of her miraculous powers, through perusing the ex- 
planatory letter she brings to him from his brother, he only recognises an 
additional mouth to feed. He has already resolved to send her about her 
business, before she has had time to mulct him of a meal, when a casual 
glance at her credentials opens his mind’s eye to all the advantages to be 
derived from securing her services, and he enthusiastically retains her 
upon the strength of his establishment. No sooner has he come to terms 
with her than tidings of great joy pour in upon him from every quarter. 
Within two minutes his lost cow turns up safe and sound ; he gains a 
hopeless lawsuit ; and his hitherto obdurate tailor sends home a new coat 
of uncommon splendour without even a hint at the expediency of paying 
his “little account,” 

* * * » * 

Meanwhile his sovereign and landlord, Laurent XVIL., a superstitious 
monarch even more desperately out of luck than himself, drops in upon 
him to snatch a brief rest and some slight refection after the fatigues of 
the chase. Calamity pursues this potentate even in his hours of recre- 
ation. The chair upon which he attempts to seat himself breaks down 
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under his weight; in a glass of milk offered to him lurks malignantly 
the first caterpillar of the season. He cannot even inspect the farm- 
buildings without tumbling head-foremost into a vat of grape-juice. This 
crowning accident leads to his borrowing a coat from Rocco, whilst his 
own royal justaucorps is being dried, and in the pocket of that coat he finds 
the momentous letter announcing Bettina’s transfer to Rocco’s service, and 
recounting her wondrous attributes in detail. Duke Laurent reads the 
letter, and with more than lightning-like promptitude resolves to annex 
his tenant’s Mascotte. He does so, magnanimously (for this noble action 
eosts him nothing) compensating Rocco for-the latter’s loss by conferring 
upon him titles, court dignities, and an unlimited salary. Bettina at 
first demurs to separation from her beloved Pippo, but yields to per- 
suasion in time. Laurent creates her Countess of Panada, and bears her 
off in triumph to his court. Forthwith everything goes well with him. 
Victory crowns his arms ; his exchequer teems with paid-up arrears of 
taxes ; he wins the great prize in the national lottery with a single ticket; 
and cannot help turning the king every deal at écarté. 
* * * * * 

The underplot to the above is furnished by Laurent’s daughter 
Fiammetta, a horsey and strident young princess whose ideal is muscle, 
and who falls in love at first sight-with the stalwart Pippo ; by Prince 
Fritellini, an effeminate petit-maitre, her betrothed; and by Pippo 
himself, an easy dupe to the court intrigues organised to part him per- 
manently from his adored Bettina. He follows her to the Duke’s palace in 
disguise, but, upon being persuaded of her faithlessness, transfers his affec- 
tions to Fiammetta, who at once jilts Fritellini and thereby drives that 
outraged dandy to take dire vengeance on Duke Laurent. He (Fritellini) 
carries the palace by assault, and in the confusion consequent thereupon, 
Bettina and Pippo, hastily reconciled, escape together. They take 
refuge in Fritellini’s camp and take service in his army, Pippo as a 
combatant, Bettina as a vivanditre. As usual, she brings luck to her 
employer, and Fritellini carries all before him. Poor old Laurent, still 
hankering after his Mascotte, assumes the garb of a pifferaro, and 
accompanied by his daughter and Lord High Chamberlain (Rocco), also 
travestied into wandering musicians, penetrates the lines just in time to 
learn that Pippo and Bettina, having obtained the Commander-in-Chief’s 
permission to wed, are about to be made one by the Chaplain to the 
Forces. This arrangement, by which the Mascotte will be deprived of 
her magical powers to the possible prejudice of Fritellini’s military 
enterprise, exactly suits Laurent’s book. Accordingly he does his best 
to promote it, and with ultimate success, despite Rocco’s strenuous 
attempts to break off the match by explaining to Pippo how necessarily 
fatal to his prosperity will be the forfeiture of Bettina’s gifts consequent 
upon her marriage to the man she loves. 

* * * * * 

This, roughly told, is the story of “ La Mascotte.” Of the operetta’s 
performance by Mr, Henderson’s company, I am glad to be able to speak 
in terms of all but unqualified praise. M. Gaillard (Pippo) is a good actor 
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and singer, endowed by nature with a pleasing voice and considerable 
dramatic intelligence. He has, I do not doubt, studied the English 
language with praiseworthy assiduity, but the result of his labours in 
that direction is not as satisfactory as it might be if it enabled the 
audience to understand a single word that he speaks or sings. Miss 
Violet Cameron, too, has adopted a slight foreign accent—a gentle and 
by no means unattractive “ grasseyement ”—in her pronunciation of the 
words allotted to her, that I can only account to myself for as a delicate 
attention on her part to the excellent French artist entrusted with the 
role of her stage-lover. Her singing and acting is simply unexception- 
able, and she has certainly never heretofore been seen to such advantage as 
in the leading character of the Mascotte. To say that Lionel Brough was 
inimitable as Laurent XVII, or that he kept the house in roars of 
laughter whenever he was “on,” is to state a simple fact, familiar to 
every theatre-goer who has ever seen him act. His alternations of 
manner from the mimic sublime to the genuine ridiculous, and the 
humorous force of certain contrasts he delights in exhibiting—e.g. between 
the wildest extravagances of burlesque delivery and the dry, unimpas- 
sioned conversational tone of ordinary society—never fail to rob me of 
my self-possession. All Lionel Brough’s “ business ” in connection with 
the abject and benighted superstitiousness of the luckless Italian potentate 
by him impersonated, is excruciatingly funny, without the faintest 
savour of coarseness or even vulgarity. 
* * * * * 

Mr. Henry Bracy (Fritellini) plays a small ungrateful part most 
intelligently, and sings a pretty song—“ Love is Blind”—with such 
spirit, taste, and purity of intonation, that he obtains, as I hear—and 
richly deserves, as I know—a nightly encore. It cannot but be obvious 
to the humblest apprehension that the young lady who represents 
Fiammetta fancies herself not a little in that part—perhaps, if I may 
venture to say so, just a trifle more than is warranted by her present 
capabilities, either as actress cr songstress. When she shall have learnt to 
appraise her performances at their just value it is not unlikely that she 
may deem them susceptible of improvement. Mr. Haynes is a quaint 
and undeniably comic Rocco. The piece is splendidly “set ”—a thought 
too splendidly as far as the costumes are concerned—the chorus-singers 
and supers well trained and uncommonly good-looking; the scenic 
effects, accessories, etc., equally tasteful and magnificent. In a word, 
“La Mascotte,” as produced at the Comedy, is a first-class success, 
predestined to enjoy an ample meed of public favour and a long run, 
W. Beatty-Kineston. 
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“ PRINCESS TOTO.” 


An Original Comic Opera, in Three Acts, written by W. 8. GILBERT. Composed by FREDERIC CLAY. 
Produced at the Opera Comique on the 15th of October, 1881. 


King Portico .. MR. RICHARD TEMPLE. Count Floss .. -. Mr. J. ETvTINson. 

Zapeter a .. MR. ROBERT BROUGH. Baron Jacquier .. Mr. E. STEPAN. 

Jamilek a .. MR. GEORGE TEMPLE. Prisoner a -- Mr. H. CHAMBERS. 

Prince Doro .. -- MR. G. LOREDAN. Princess Toto -. Miss ANNETTE ALBU. 

Prince Caramel .. MR. ALFRED BISHOP. Jelly .. ee .. Miss ANNIE POOLE. 
Folette ite -. Miss E, VANE. 


Chorus of Courtiers, Brigands, and Red Indians. 
ACT L—GARDENS OF KING PORTICO’S PALACE. 
ACT II.—A ROCKY PASS. 


ACT IIIl.—A TROPICAL ISLAND. 
Scene.—Nowhere, Time.—Never. 


Tue “Princess Toto” is in every respect a meritorious work. The 
libretto teems with those delightful incongruities of which Mr. Gilbert 
may be said to possess the intellectual monopoly—impossibilities cun- 
ningly made to seem possible by the art of their inventor, and so 
ingeniously linked together that they appear to constitute a coherent 
entirety. Perhaps the chief charm of all the quaint personages, children 
of Mr. Gilbert’s fertile fancy, whom he has at different times made known 
to us, is a certain air of homely and simple consistency that pervades 
their most extravagant sayings and doings. They convey the impression 
that, if they are a little odd and eccentric, it is because they really 
eannot help it. Their absurdities are so spontaneous and naive, that it 
is quite out of the question to suppose them conscious, even when most 
ridiculous, of differing in any essential respect from other people. They 
are, moreover, always funny and never tiresome. Their nonsense, like 
that of Shakespeare’s Fools, is frequently flavoured with delicate shrewd- 
ness; their unsettled brains, now and anon, emit brilliant flashes of 
satire and sagacity. 
* * * * * 

The characters of “ Princess Toto” have been recruited in Dream- 
land, that realm of oddities from which Mr. Gilbert has borrowed the 
personnel of his Bab Ballads, theatrical pieces, and operatic libretti. 
There is King Portico, for instance, a royal Turveydrop in the matter 
of deportment, a slave to Mrs. Grundy, and abjectly apprehensive of 
incurring ridicule ; yet, under the pressure of natural affection, he proves 
himself equal to the perpetration of almost inconceivable absurdities, 
No more ludicrous spectacle can be imagined than that presented by this 
pompous monarch, the pink of propriety and incarnation of etiquette, 
disguised as a Red Indian and performing war-dances in the hope of luring 
his own daughter away from a brigand’s den by the superiority of his 
romantic attractiveness to that of the chief bandit, whom she has followed 
to his lair in search of novelty and perfect emancipation from convention- 
alisms. The good king holds eccentricity of conduct in horror, and 
loathes the part he has been persuaded to play ; but, like the immortal 
Captain Reece, what he conceives to be his duty is paramount with him, 
and he does it at all sacrifices. The daughter for whom he thus consci- 
entiously compromises his dignity is the most perplexing little person that 
ever drove men distracted. Her frivolity passes description. She is the 
creature of impulse, full of imagination and devoured by curiosity, 
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Abnormally receptive of impressions, she is utterly incapable of retaining 
them, for nature has omitted to provide her with a memory. She is twice 
married in the course of the piece, and upon both occasions forgets all 
about the ceremony within five minutes of its celebration. One of her 
husbands is obliged to give her his card, in order to remind her of his 
name, which escapes her a dozen times in the course of a quarter of an 
hour’s chat. Of a loving disposition, she cannot succeed in localising 
her affections, for lack of remembering whom it is she loves. She is at 
once as unstable as water and as sharp as a needle. Her natural acumen 
enables her to “‘spot” the weak points of mock brigandage and mimic 
savagery, however sedulously they may be concealed from her. She 
repudiates the bloodthirsty Barberini when she finds him tending his 
prisoners with touching solicitude, and discards the ferocious Pooby- 
Jubbegabo for prudently declining to hunt the wild buffalo “as the Red 
Man ought.” In short, she is a mass of charming contradictions, and 
carries the audience with her triumphantly throughout all her countless 
vagaries. 
* * * * 

No less sympathetic and diverting is the character of Prince Caramel, 
one of Toto’s lovers and husbands—the mildest and most unspeakably 
respectable of potentates, who, though his inborn predilections lie in 
the direction of worsted-work and the flute, puts on the seeming of a 
sanguinary desperado with a view to pleasing his feather-headed fiancée.. 
The contrast between his peaceful, law-abiding instincts, and his assump- 
tion of a truculent bearing as a merciless brigand-chief—“ the scourge of 
the neighbourhood ”—is inexpressibly comic. Prince Doro, Toto’s other 
suitor and ultimate spouse, is the least interesting personage in the story. 
His chief claim to humorous consideration consists in his having been 
eaten by savages in early life. Zapeter, King Portico’s Prime Minister, 
is a burlesque diplomatist of the first water. To his subtle intellect are 
due the suggestions that transform meek Caramel into bouncing Barberini 
and an ineffably decorous monarch into a howling Indian. 

* * * * * 

The minor characters, all extremely effective in their way, are 
Jamilek, Portico’s Foreign Secretary, Count Floss and Baron Jacquier, 
noblemen attached to Caramel’s suite, and Jelly, Toto’s principal maid- 
of-honour, who eventually secures the reversion of Prince Caramel by 
nursing him through a bad attack of sea-sickness. The individuality of 
each of these amusing personages is strongly marked and well maintained 
throughout the piece, Without any exception these parts are well filled, 
and afford their representatives numberless opportunities, of which they 
avail themselves industriously and intelligently, for the display of 
“ excellent fooling.” Similar praise may be unreservedly accorded to the 
acting and singing “supers.” The choruses are rendered tunefully and 
with admirable spirit ; it is, indeed, in this department of London stage 
representations that the real advancement in musical cultivation achieved 
in this country within the last twenty years most conspicuously manifests 
itself, British chorists in minor theatres were wont, in the days of my 
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youth, to sing painfully out of tune ; at the present time their intonation, 
as a rule, will stand comparison, with advantage to itself, with that of 
the most carefully-trained subordinate vocalists fulfilling like functions 
in the Opera-houses of Paris, Vienna, and Berlin. I may here observe, 
par parenthése, that when I returned to England three years ago, 
having thitherto been absent from London since the year 1857, nothing 
surprised me more agreeably than the improvement effected in the quality 
of English theatrical chorus-singing during the period of my residence 
abroad. 
* * * * . 

Before turning to a brief consideration of Mr. Frederick Clay’s im- 
portant share in “ Princess Toto,” I will crave permission to complete my 
notice of that work and performance, as given at the Opera Comique, 
under the management of Messrs. Hollingshead and Barker. The acting 
and delivery of the leading artists, with one dismal exception, is all that 
could be desired. Not so the singing. In no case is the latter remarkably 
good ; in more than one it is scarcely up to the average maintained at 
other theatres devoted to the production of operetta. Neither Miss Albu 
nor Mr. Loredan are altogether satisfactory vocalists, with respect to 
quality of tone, method of tone-production, or correctness of intonation. 
Miss Albu, however, is a sprightly and intelligent actress ; whilst 
Mr. Loredan’s dramatic capacities, if he possesses any such, are as yet 
undeveloped. The parts of Portico, Caramel, and Zapeter could not, on 
the other hand, be confided to artists more competent to do them justice 
than Messrs. Richard Temple, Alfred Bishop, and Robert Brough. Mr. 
Gilbert’s peculiar vein of humour has never yet found apter interpreters 
than these three gentlemen, who will be identified in my mind with the 
réles respectively allotted to them in “‘ Princess Toto” whilst memory holds 
a seat in this distracted globe. A word or two must also be said in well- 
deserved praise of the scenery, costumes, and appointments in general— 
all as good, handsome, and artistically tasteful as they can possibly be. 
The ventilation, too, of the theatre merits special mention. It is so con- 
trived, in the interest of coolness and fresh air, that a bracing breeze 
fans the audience’s cheek throughout the performance. Chilly persons 
may perhaps take exception to this innovation, but it cannot fail to 
recommend itself to the robust. Personally, I may say that I would rather 
take an airing in the Opera Comique than a Turkish bath in some other 
metropolitan theatres I could name. 

* * * * * 

From beginning to end the music of “ Princess Toto” is melodious. 
Several of its numbers are really charming compositions, and there is not 
one that does not, in theme and treatment alike, bear testimony to the 
genial nature and constructive skill of its gifted author. It is, in short, 
music of a much higher class than that generally associated with ex- 
clusively comic libretti, and therefore is perhaps somewhat lacking in that 
appropriateness to absurdities of “dialogue” and “situation” which 
characterises ‘ settings” of intrinsically inferior quality. Only a musician 
of extraordinary merit can incur the reproach—if it be a reproach—of 
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dealing too generously and ably with the text which he has undertaken 
to illustrate with “concord of sweet sounds.” This, it appears to me, is 
what Mr. Clay has done with respect to the “ Princess Toto.” Music and 
words are both excellent ; but they scarcely fit one another so closely as 
to convey the impression that they are, in the nature of things, one and 
indivisible, like the first French Republic. Every now and then perfect 
suitability, or rather mutuality, is achieved, as, for instance, in the case 
of the admirable comic trio, “ With Skip and Hop,” the music of which 
is every whit as quaint and funny as the words; but, as a rule, Mr. 
Clay’s inspirations are derived from the region of sentiment, whilst those 
of his collaborateur are of more prosaic extraction. 
* * * * + 

“ Princess Toto,” after all, is only a comic operetta, and Mr. Clay has 
lavished upon it musical gems by handfuls, any one of which might be 
more worthily applied to the adornment of more serious and important 
works. There is a positive embarras de richesses of these pretiosa. Con- 
siderations of space preclude me from dilating on the beauties of special 
numbers. Among the most attractive are the carefully-written quartet 
in the first act, “ Come, let us hasten ;” the finale (Act I.), “A hat and a 
bright little feather ;” the chorus (Act IL.), “ Poor old man,” in which two 
charming motivi are dovetailed together with surpassing skill ; the double 
chorus (Act II.), “We are nobles all,” nightly encored ; the opening 
chorus of Act III., “‘ Bang the merry tom-tom ;” and the finale, “At last I 
shall marry my own.” Of the inimitable Red Men’s trio, with its laughter- 
moving refrain of “ Hoppedegig,” I have made mention in the preceding 
paragraph. It is one of those delightful musical “surprises” that never 
fail to stir the most apathetic audience, or to elicit an outburst of 
enthusiastic applause. ; 

* * * * * 

In conclusion, I venture, with all imaginable humility, to express my 
conviction that the text of the operetta is too long, and that a little 
judicious pruning would enhance rather than decrease its attractiveness. 
If this be not practicable, the “lever de rideau” should be withdrawn, 
and the time at present allotted to it should be given up to “ Princess 
Toto,” which could thus be brought to a conclusion, without curtailment, 
by eleven o’clock. Avis 4 MM. les Directeurs.—W. Brarry-Kineston. 








Arrangements are being made on a lavish scale for the forthcoming 
reproduction of “The Black Crook” at the Alhambra. Mr. Harry 
Paulton is, of course, at his old post, which no one can fill as well as this 
admirable comedian ; and the directors have engaged Miss Julia Seaman, 
Miss Rose Berend (who has not been seen on the stage for some time), 
Miss Lizzie Coote, Miss Emmeline Petrelli, and last, but certainly not 
least, the charming actress and singer, Miss Constance Loseby, who has 
just concluded a most successful engagement at the new Royal Court 
Theatre, at Liverpool. 
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Our Plap-Box. 


“ HONOUR.” 


A Play, in Four Acts, founded on “L’Honneur de la Maison”? of MM. Liow Barrv and 
Maveice Dasvienzs, by Mauricz H, Barrymore. 


First produced at the Court Theatre, Saturday, September 24th, 1881. 


Raoul de Latour .... Mr. Jonw Cuayron. Front atin «. Maz. Epwarp Burney. 
Achille de Mortemar Mr. Henry Nevittz.} LordGlenmuir .., Mr. Eaic Lewis. 
ice de Latour... Mr, Artnur Dacrz. Servant «» Mer, Cartes Cxcrn. 


Baron Verduret ... Me. Artaur Cxciu. Helene de Latour ... Miss Louise Mooprs. 
Gustave Regnier ... Mr. Frank Coopszer. Countessd’Avranches Miss Car.orra AppISON. 
: Leoniede Latour. ... + «+ Miss Meason. 





ACT I—MADAME DE LATOUR’S. ACT II.—MADAME D’AVRANCHES’. 
ACT III.—MADAME DE LATOUR’S. ACT IV.—ACHILLE DE MORTEMAR’S CHAMBERS. 


Tue history of the production of “ Honour” at the Royal Court Theatre 
has been a strange one. The drama was presented by the American 
author, and accepted for representation by the management as “original,” 
or, at most, only derived from vague hearsay of the plot of an Italian 
play, in which Ristori had acted the principal part. It had been some 
days in rehearsal, with certain modifications, when the discovery was 
made that it was a mere translation of an old French play by 
Messrs. Léon Battu and Maurice Desvignes, represented at the Porte 
St. Martin Theatre in 1853. The mortification and annoyance of the 
management may easily be conceived ; but it had gone too far to retreat. 
Fortunately the term “ original” had never been used in any advertise- 
ment; and on all the bills the play was frankly announced as “ founded 
on the ‘ Honneur de la Maison.’” But still there was much to be done 
before the drama could make its way to the footlights, to be judged by 
the public. The language was considered so weak, that a distinguished 
dramatic author, known for the excellence and strength of his dialogue, 
was requested to “write up” the more powerful scenes, and did so with 
good effect. Another celebrated dramatist undertook to render the ends 
of Acts I. and III, more dramatically effective, and, cutting away the 
fifth Act of the original, to invent an entirely new and striking 
dénofiment for the conclusion of the play in the fourth. With these 
manipulations, and after sundry tribulations with the original adapter, 
“Honour” appeared before the public at the Royal Court Theatre on 
Saturday, the 24th September, was received with great applause by a 
crowded audience, and has since drawn large houses. 

There was an almost unanimous prophecy among the theatrical 
critics of the day that the new play could not probably have a “run.” 
It was denounced as “ dreary,” “painful,” “disagreeable,” “repulsive,” and 
utterly incapable of pleasing a British audience. These prophecies 
have not as yet been fulfilled. ‘The play does please the public; it 
actually does “‘ draw ;” and the public, in all parts of the house, from 
the stalls to the gallery, gives a verdict of “interesting and exciting,” 
instead of “ repulsive and dreary.” 
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The basis of the subject, it must be admitted, is—well ! delicate, to 
say the least. But I, for one, have no great belief in the supposed 
vrudery—I may call it “pruriency of imagination ”—attributed to 
English playgoers. From time out of mind they have endorsed with 
their applause plays founded on subjects quite as “ delicate,” or even 
more so, the only bad (or good) result of which has been to raise a 
controversy in the press. May I be pardoned in giving a little example 
of this general tendency? Im the case of a famous drama, first played 
at Drury Lane, some years ago, a very strait-laced lady of title once said 
to me, “ You see, dear, I must go and see it ”—she was far from being a 
general playgoer—“ for they tell me it is so naughty.” And she went, 
and was delighted. 

There is no doubt that the leading motive of the play is “ delicate.” 
Twenty years before the commencement of the piece, an innocent girl has 
been seduced by a young officer, who quickly deserts her. She has been 
advised, cajoled, compelled by her mother, on learning her guilt, to 
marry a young manufacturer who loves her, in order to hide her shame. 
A son has been born, which the deluded husband has accepted as his 
own. But on the deathbed of the mother he has overheard the confession 
of his wife’s fault. For the sake of the name of his daughter, born after 
the son, he has concealed for long years his knowledge of the fatal past. 
But to the son—no longer his own—he has shown no tenderness ; he 
avoids meeting him. And it is thus he behaves towards the gallant 
young officer, when he returns from an African campaign, rewarded for 
his bravery by the Cross of the Legion of Honour. At a ball the young 
man hears a slur cast on his mother’s honour by a tittle-tattling old 
seandal-monger. The seducer, who has likewise returned from the 
campaign, is by circumstances mixed up in the altercation, and a 
challenge comes between the father and son, each unknown to the other. 
The unhappy mother is present, and is horror-stricken at the prospect of 
a fatal encounter between her beloved son and his real father. A very 
strong scene follows, in which the husband informs his wife that he has 
long known her secret, and leaves her in order to confront the man who had 
ruined all his domestic happiness, Between the seducer and the husband 
ensues another scene of great power, in which the former is informed 
that it is his own son he is about to fight, and that he has no alternative 
but to decline the combat and apologise, at the risk of being looked on 
asa coward. This humiliating position the wretched father is obliged to 
accept ; and his son quits him with words of contempt and scorn. 

Nothing possibly remains now but a duel between the injured 
husband and the man who has wronged him. After a harrowing scene, 
in which the mother, who really loves her husband and despises her 
unworthy lover, doubts which of the two has fallen, the husband returns 
unscathed, accepts the young man as his own son, and—all is over ! 

The strong similitude of the scene between father and son in this 
drama with one in “ Les Vieux Garcons” of Sardou gave rise for some 
time to the suggestion that the situation was “‘ borrowed” from the latter 
play. But as “L’Honneur de la Maison” first appeared in 1853, and 
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“Les Vieux Gargons” was not produced until 1868, it soon becomes 
evident that the “ borrower” was M. Victorien Sardou. 

Were the drama really as “dreary” as has been represented, and not 
interesting throughout, the very fine acting “all round” ought to ensure 
its success). Mr. John Clayton, as the injured husband, is most 
admirable. His part is one of exceptional difficulty—a part of suppressed 
emotion and smothered passion, which only bursts out at rare intervals 
and is again repressed. But the subtle indications of the character, as 
acted by Mr. Clayton, kept his audience in his grip from first to last. 
The mother—the strongest part in the play—was acted by Miss Moodie 
with rare talent, but with a rather too lavish display of tragic emotion. 
Mr. Henry Neville, as the “gilded serpent”—is not that the proper 
term for wicked seducers on the stage !—played with much tact, gallant 
bearing, and concentrated power; and Mr. Arthur Dacre, as the son, 
gave striking evidence of promise that he is working up to be one of the 
first “juveniles” on our stage. Another exceptionally fine piece of 
comedy-character acting was given by Mr. Arthur Cecil, as the seandal- 
monger of society, who makes all the mischief; his performance was 
perfect in its way. Miss Carlotta Addison as a flighty widow, and 
Miss Measor, the sprightly daughter of the unhappy couple, with a timid 
lover, pleasantly acted by Mr. Frank Cooper, added much to the successful 
“90” of the play. 

The mise-en-scéne of the piece is admirable. A ball-room scene in 
the second act, “set” in an utterly novel and unconventional manner, 
was most effective ; and the guests, male and female—the latter attired 
in most beautiful, fashionable dresses, and looking like the ladies they 
represented, and the former in equally unexceptionable garb—danced, and 
lounged, and flirted as “ natural as life” in the best circles. Old stagers 
could not but recall departed “Adelphi Guests,” and express their delight 
at the wonderful changes the present stage can show, under such good 
management as that of Mr. John Clayton. 

J. Paterave Smpson. 


“THE HALF-WAY HOUSE.” 


A New and Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by Gzorcz R. Sms. 
First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Saturday, October Ist, 1881. 


John H oo» oe Mr. THomas Toorws. Beck... .. «. Me. Jomw Macnuzaw, 
Squire Hesseltine... Mr. Wittiam Farren, Ivy Hope ... .. Miss Auwa Murray. 
Philip Hesseltine ... Mz. J. G. Granams. Mrs. O’Bhaughnessy Mas. Canninas. 
Bertie Scot, R.N. ... Mr. J. R. Crauvorp. Madge pi «. Miss Evia StaaraMorg, 
Obadiah Dell o« ' Ma. W. Lastocg. Mrs. Hesseltine ... Mars. M. Esvzwsz. 
Dolly Beck .., ove eee e. Miss Katze Pur.ips. 
ACT 1—THE HALF-WAY HOUSE. ACT I.—HESSELTINE HALL. 


ACT IIIl.—INTERIOR OF THE HALF-WAY HOUSE. 


Ir must be a pleasant original sensation, an addition to the welcome 
entertainment of “ A Flaneur,” to see a number of one’s pieces offering a 
clamorous greeting from the different hoardings and theatre-doors, And 
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this is a contrast to the old days of the patent theatres, when a single 
comedy was engendered with infinite difficulty—its parturition, accept- 
ance, postponement, etc. covering a span of years. On the other hand, 
if it were a good sound work, it passed into the stock list, and was played 
again and again at intervals, so long as the original actors bound them- 
selves. Mr. George Sims, now so recherché, is in this enviable case, 
and has, or had, three of his pieces in course of performance, to say 
nothing of several taken, as it were, on Thespian carts about the country. 
“‘The Half-Way House,” produced amid tumultuous acclamations of 
delight, is an agreeable, and, in many portions, most amusing piece ; but it 
lacks what is the very salt of comedy—a good story. The characters are 
excellent, and from the first promise well; but there is little for them to 
do. A quaint broker’s man, an old beau, a designing woman, a fresh 
Irish girl from “ Ballybog,” a shrewd yet simple-hearted florist, a lively 
country girl—these figures, duly marshalled, could have been wound 
together in an intricate and effective story. As it stands, the blood of the 
Hesseltines is in danger of being corrupted by the marriage of the son and 
heir with the florist’s daughter. The wife of the head of the ancient house is 
detained apart under some mild restraint, owing to the machinations of the 
squire’s sister, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, who, in the end, is foiled, while the lady 
is restored to her home and her husband’s arms. Now between these 
motives there did not appear to be much natural connection. Here the 
rather picturesque “locus in quo” of the “ Half-way House” (though 
here again the distraint seems irrelevent and a disturbance of the interest) 
seemed ‘a suitable basis for quaint sketches of rural life and character 
which Mr. Sims can touch admirably; and one could conceive the 
contrast between it and the refined life at the Hall—the florist’s daughter 
introduced at a party, her delight and astonishment, etc. But the 
lunacy element discomposes. The truth is, the incubus of the 
Robertsonian comedy, when there was professedly as little story as the 
needy knife-grinder was capable of, still weighs on our dramatists. They 
find themselves ever and anon gliding into what were called “idyllic 
bits,” and pleasant scraps of drawing-room fatuity. Mr. Sims, in his 
“ Lights o’ London,” has shaken himself free from all this, and tells a 
broad, stirring story, illuminated by many varied characters. 

The acting of ‘The Half-way House” was excellent. I have never 
seen Mr. Thorne better suited. He was natural and unaffected, quiet ; 
without that laboured emphasis which other farcical characters seem to 
require. Mr, Farren, as the old coxcomb, had a pleasant air of self- 
complacency, As we hinted, long ago Mr, Hesseltine had been what 
is ‘vulgarly called “‘a gay dog.” There was the pleasant jauntiness. 
Mrs. G. Canninge, always an intelligent actress, has come here to replace 
Miss Larkin, and her firm, clear mode of interpreting characters, and 
incisive style of speech, will be found valuable. Hitherto, however, she 
has been seen chiefly in matrons of an austere bearing, who, like the lady 
in “ The Colonel,” “sits upon” all “ unhatched birds of art,” alias their 
husbands. Mr, Lestocg, broker’s man, was infinitely relished by his 
audience, his coming was looked for with eagerness, his rueful jeremiads 
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enjoyed, his departure watched with regret. Mr. Maclean was the pro- 
prietor of the Half-way House, whom this worthy fellow was appointed 
to wait on, by the law. It was rather a colourless part, but the performer 
in question is one of the safest, soundest, and most laborious on the 
stage (on this night playing in two other pieces, “The Henwitchers” and 
“Taming a Tiger”) and fills out whatever is entrusted to him. Miss 
Alma Murray, a bright, interesting actress, succeeds Miss Kate Bishop, 
who was beginning to interpret the leading young lady a little monoto- 
nously. Mrs, Eburne made the most of a short and disagreeable part and 
played with much spirit in the opening piece. While the two lovers, 
Mr. Crauford and Mr. Grahame, followed the traditions in such case 
made and provided. Last, and by no means least, comes Miss Kate 
Phillips, who played three soubrettes in the course of one night, with 
the vivacity which distinguishes her. She has the true sturdy pertness, 
and the art of gaining the goodwill of her audience—a valuable 
histrionic gift—Prrcy FirzgEra.p. 


“MANKIND; or, BEGGAR YOUR NEIGHBOUR.” 
A New Sensational Domestic —- ~y Se written by Paut Mzrirr and 


Produced for the first time at the Surrey Theatre, on Thursday, October 6th, 1881. 


Daniel Groodge ... Ms. Gzorez Conquzst. | John Bloward ... Mar. Covsrns. 


Peter Sharpley ... Mz. Jonn S. Hewirr. | Albert Fitzallan... Mr. A. pz Vor, Jur. 
Edmund Sharpley... Mx. T. F. Nyz. Thomas Barrow... Mr. Daxz. 

Richard Pinpool ... Mz. W. Hows. Alice Maitland ... Miss Avice Ingram. 
Philip Warren ... Mz.p’EstzereGuinwess.| Jessie Maitland... Miss Karrie Barry. 
George Melton ... Mz. R. Cowx it. Arabella Bright... Miss Harrizt CLAREMONT. 
ae + Mar. J. G. Winton. Kesiah Bickerton Miss Lizziz CLarEMonT. 
Joshua Monkeytrick Ma. H. Herman. | Constance Melton Miss Aenzs THomas. 
James Possett ... Maz. W. G. Carvize. ' Frisbey ... «. Miss F. NELson. 


ACT I.—THE PACK. 
Scene,—Ramsgate Sands. 


ACT IL—THE SHUFFLE. 
Scene I.—Ramsgate Pier. Scene IL.—The Channel Steamer. 


ACT IlIl.—THE CUT. ACT IV.—THE DEAL. 
Scene.—Leicester Square. Scene.—The Coffee Tavern. 


ACT V.—ONE PLAYS. 
Scene I.—Chrietchurch, Blackfriars. Scene 1f!.—Melton’s Mansion. 


ACT VI.—THE OTHER PLAYS. 
Scene I.—The Street. Scene IJ.—Groodge and Sharpley’s Office. 


ACT VIL—BEGGARED. 
Scene.—Paradise Place. 


Because “ Mankind” has been produced and is played at the Surrey 
Theatre, let not this fact deter West-End playgoers and the lovers of 
good, healthy, sensational drama from witnessing this new play by Mr. 
Paul Meritt and Mr. George Conquest. The thousands of people who 
flock nightly to see such plays as “ Youth,” “The Lights o’ London,” 
and ‘It’s Never too Late to Mend,” should not miss going to the Surrey 
THIRD SERIES.-—VOL, 1V. x 
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Theatre, for they will find there a play as good as any of these excellent 
productions. It is one of the most marvellously constructed dramas 
imaginable, and the spectator is led on through the seven acts of the 
play in a state of the utmost interest and keenest excitement as the 
piece progresses and develops, showing the hand of a master dramatist 
and a skilled writer. The incidents—not one >f which is improbable— 
are introduced so cleverly and with such tact and knowledge that the 
spectator becomes chained with interest to his seat, and follows the 
progress of the play with a positive hunger and burning excitement as 
to its results. 

Even Mr. Dion Boucicault has not constructed any scene so vivid 
and sensational as that wherein the attempted murder, on the Channel 
steamer, of the heroine, and her subsequent escape and rescue take place. 
Nor could a more truly awful and touching picture be imagined than the 
scene in which old Daniel Groodge overhears the plot to take away his 
life, and then so artfully murders the man who would have deprived him 
of life, dinning into his dying ears his curses, and torturing his victim 
with the recollections of the evil thoughts which he, the dying man 
lying strangled on the floor, had purposed to put into execution against 
the man who had revenged himself at the very whisper of his enemy’s 
plot. And a finer or more mirth-provoking, but perfectly possible, not 
to say natural, scene of comedy is seldom witnessed on our stage, than 
that in which the three men each think themselves possessed of the lost 
will, and each in turn offer to produce it, only to find that they have 
been deceived. This scene, coming directly as it does in the middle of 
the play, is just the temporary relief wanted for the extraordinary tension 
on the nerves required for the remainder of the drama, and is a gem of 
great value set in pure gold. Throughout the play, too, are scattered 
numerous delicate touches, as, for instance, the ring incident in the fifth. 
act, which all serve to show further proof of the ability of the authors. 

“ Mankind” is well put on the stage and capitally acted ; the scene 
in Melton’s mansion being fully equal to any used in our West-End 
theatres, and a deal better than the majority of stage representations of 
a gentleman’s room. As Daniel Groodge, Mr. George Conquest finds a 
part in which he has much opportunity for good acting, and of which he 
takes the greatest advantage. Mr. John S. Hewitt reminded me at times 
irresistibly of Mr. Charles Wyndham by his very excellent portrayal of 
Peter Sharpley, and Mr. d’Esterre Guinness gave a manly bearing to 
the character of Philip Warren. Miss Alice Ingram was pathetic and 
successful as the heroine, Alice Maitland, and the sisters Miss Harriet and 
Miss Lizzie Claremont gave clever character sketches. Miss Agnes Thomas 
was pretty and effective as Constance Melton, and little Miss Katie Barry 
must be remembered for her charming rendering of a child’s part. 
Austin BRERETON. 
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“QUT OF THE HUNT.” 


First produced at the Royalty Theatre —— , 4 a AuzxanpsR Hewpzrzson), Saturday, 
October 8. 


Founded upon ** Les Demoiselles de evan bere by MM. Bargrersz and Berwarp. 
Written by Messrs. R. Rescr and T. THorps. 


Jugurtha Brown... Mz. G. W. Anson. Sir Babblelon <tr Mr. C. Guenney. 
Lord Waverley Battleaxe Mr. J. G. Taxtor. Winsome Weare Miss Lyp1a Cowz1u. 
Walton Weare ... oli zn. F. EvEri.u. Hazel Brown ... «. Miss G. ARpItt. 
Monsieur Philippe «. Mr. R. Mansyistp. | Gerty Milford .. +. Miss M. Branscomsn. 
Mr. A) ey e «« Mz. Lyrronw Geer. Louise Ap-hasard «. Miss Epira Vancugr. 
Marsh — Bittern «. Mr, E. Sormern. “Ma” ... eee «. Mrs. Bayt. 
Wai oo» = owes MB. O. Parry. Josephine .. ... Miss J. Gompxerz. 
Chris I Deverill <.. <.: Mr. F. Ropyex. Tipps... Miss L. Comyns. 
Orinthia Fitz-ormond ue 7 ger Lorre Varwa, 


ACT I.—THE HUN 
Scene—The Spurs Hotel, near Market Fotlock, Leicestershire. 
ACT Il.—OUT OF IT. AOT III.—IN IT. 
Scene—Idlewild on the Upper Thames. | Scene—The ‘‘ Queen Bess” Inn, at Purfleet. 
Tuts was a fairly merry little play, but was found to be too complicated 
and involved when first produced, and subsequently went far better when 
revised and corrected. The serious and farcical interests did not work 
well together, and an effort seemed to be made to put too many eggs in 
one basket. Mr. R. Mansfield was very clever as a businesslike French 
hotel proprietor; Mr. J. G. Taylor gave a finished sketch of a de- 
crepit old peer; Mr. Charles Glenny attracted great notice in light 
effusive comedy, and Mr. G. W. Anson, as well as Mr. F. Everill, worked 
hard to help the play. Miss Lottie Venne was as amusing and bright as 
ever; Miss Lydia Cowell, once more pretty and sympathetic; Miss 
Giulietta Arditi very promising, and Miss Maud Branscombe returned to 
the stage. A comedietta, of which the following was the cast, preceded 
the comedy, and was ill received by a noisy house : 


“FALSE COLOURS.” 


Written by G. F. Pass. 


Sir Waltern Mervyn «.» Mr. Jonn Benn. Mr.Gale,M.P. ... Ma. Lyrrow Gary. 
Mr. Sharpe ... os -» Mr. E. SoTmern. Violet.. -» Mrss Nguure Younes. 
Mrs. Gale oop Miss Bassa Farquman. 


foene—A Hotel in ‘the Bernese Oberland, 


“THE FOUNDLINGS; or, THE OCEAN OF LIFE.” 


A Sensational Drama in Saven Tableaux, first produced at Sadler’s Wells Theatre on 
Saturday, October 8th, 1881, under the management of F, B. Cuarrzrron. : 

Adapted by Lroroty Lewis from “‘La Dame de la Halle,” by MM. Awnrort Bovrexois and 
MicHazn Masson, first produced at the Ambigu Comique, Paris, February 7th, 1852. 


-: -» Maz, Epwaxp Patoz.. Qaboche ) w«. «. Mr. FuLise-Mzxiss. 
Leonard ... oes -» Ma. W. MoiInryrs. First Officer oe Mr. Eversiey. 
Claude Dumont oo Ma, A. C, Latuy. Little Claude a mgs 8 veges Lity. 
Marquis d anni Celestine ... ove 88 Ross Lecixrce, 
Aeunion — °°} Mz. Enic Danme. Javotte we +» Miss Mavup Howarp. 
Jean-Marie or +» Mr. H. Proctrar. Genevidve ... «+. Miss Anniz Merton, 
oe das -» Mar. Daur. Coralie Henriot Miss LaweEnce. 
Baptiste . pen eww Mr. F. Barspy. Countess de Savannes Miss Amy Fancurrrs, 
Gobelin e» Mar. F. Morgiamp. Mére Morand «. Miss 8. Boor. 
eee all -- Ma. BE, Emery. Fanchonnette «. Miss Hawks. 

°° oo» Ma, J. E. Moptiwen. Isaure de Cremancé Miss Rostz Powzr. 





On Easter Monday, 1852, immediately after the production in Paris 
of “La Dame de la Halle,” from which “The Foundlings” is adapted, 
two other English versions of the play were produced in London, 
respectively at the Lyceum and Adelphi Theatres. At the former house 
the drama was by G. H. Lewes (“Slingsby Lawrence”) and Charles 
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Mathews, and entitled “The Chain of Events,” and in it Madame 
Vestris and Charles Mathews appeared. At the Adelphi the heroine 
was played by Mrs. Keeley, and the version here produced was called “‘ The 
Queen of the Market,” written by Benjamin Webster and H. C. Coape. 

I am afraid that “‘ The Foundlings ” is too long and wearisome by half 
for this go-ahead age. We must have something that interests for our 
drama, something that carries away our feelings and emotions, and hurries 
us along without time for our pulses to beat calmly, and our nerves to 
grow dull by reason of a host of impossibilities, wearying crudities, and lack 
of plot, such as I find in the play with which Mr. Chatterton has thought 
fit to enter upon his new career of management. “The Foundlings” may 
be a very good play of its sort, but it comes of a class of productions 
the taste for which has long since died away. The actors did what they 
could for it, Miss Rose Leclereq striving hard to win the sympathies of 
the audience as the unfortunate Celestine.—Avustin BrEreTon. 


“WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT.” 


A Burlesque, by Franwx C. Burwanp. 
First produced at the Gaiety Theatre, Saturday, October 15th, 1881. 


sansa 35 J in) Mr, T. SQUIRE. Sipe teach as wa. J. J. DALLAS, 
ron de Vi al.. es sia Iss IMMS. 
MIss CONNIE GILCHRIST. Emperorof Morocco Mr. A. MURRAY. 

Dick Whittington Miss E. FARREN. Princess Skipperina Miss BELLA HOWARD. 
Mynheer Van der F } oe, E. W. Roycr. Prince Chiboko .. Miss PHYLLIS BROUGHTON 

Skuttle .. Rahat - .. Miss Aangs HEWITT. 
Alice de . Miss KATE VAUGHAN, Lakoum .. .. Miss MONORIEFF. 

Attar .. - .. MIss GILBERT, 


> Sailors, and Moors by the Gaiety Company and Chorus. 


ACT I. Scene I.—Old London, The Ward of Chepe. 
Scene II.—Highgate. Scene III.—The Fitzwarren Wharf on the Thames. 


ACT IL—THE PALACE OF THE EMPEROR OF MOROCCO. 


BALLET,.—Polka Fantasque, Miss MONCRIEFF. Pas des Coquettes, Miss HOWARD and MIss 
HEWITT. Mouvement Cadencé, Miss CONNIE GILCHRIST. Valse Mauresque, MISS PHYLLIS 
BROUGHTON. Charmeur de Serpents, Mr, JOHN D’AUBAN. 


ACT III.—GUILDHALL. YE SHOW OF YE LORDE MAYOR, 


“Tue drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons give; 
For we that live to please, must please to live,” 


said Dr. Johnson through the mouth of Garrick in a certain prologue. 
This-Gaiety burlesque was played in a Gaiety fashion before an audience 
that cannot be considered very exalted in intellectual stature. There seemed 
to me to be a considerable amount of misapplied talent and wasted force, 


Before the burlesque came a new and original domestic comedietta by 
Charles L. Fawcett, called 


” 
“ BUBBLES. 
Caciatophes egy, Fng, Mr, J, J. DALLAS, Smees.. a .. MR. CRUTTWELL, 
ng are * Mr, CHAS, 8. FAWCETT, — vi as a _ BELLA HOWARD, 
ynngummy ) Polly .. - $3 188 CONNIE GILCHRIST. 
Tallboy ..  § MB A. Munpar. Mrs’ Hogg .. .. Miss BALL. 


Scene—Hogg’s Villa at Brixton, 
This trifle is so cleverly constructed and sympathetically treated, that 
no doubt we shall hear of the author again. Miss Connie Gilchrist again 


shows signs of remarkable promise, and is clearly entitled to better work 
than burlesque pages,—C. 8, 
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Our Omnibus-Hox. 


a ee 


N after years it will be extremely inte- 
resting to note the exact date on which 
Her Majesty the Queen returned to 
the contemplation of an amusement of 
which she was once extremely fond, 
and as in the old days sat side by side 
with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
whilst a play was being performed. The 
Prince of Wales has been a playgoer 
for over thirty years, and, thanks toa 
marvellous memory, can recall every- 
thing that he has seen, a circumstance 
that, aided by a careful judgment and 

a keen artistic sense, makes him both a sound and penetrating critic. No 
one has conversed with H.R.H. on the subject of plays and players, 
without discovering his vast knowledge of the subject of which he has 
been fond since childhood. The stage has in him at once its most 
exalted and intelligent patron. Here, then, is the programme of the 
semi-official “‘ command performance,” at Abergeldie Castle : 





ABERGELDIE Castiz, Tuesday, 4th October, 1881.—Mz. Epear Bavoz having been honoured, 
with the kind permission of Tazir Roya, Higunzasas THE PRinox anp Prinozss or Wavzs, 
to give a private performance at Abergeldie Castle, begs to introduce the following ladies and 
gentlemen of his Company in the cast of 


“THE COLONEL,” 
Written by Mr. F. C. Buawanp. 


Co'onel Wottwell W. Parkes... ww.  .«. Mr. A. Hutmors. 
Wood,U.8. Cavalry Mr. Enear Braver. Romelli eee «» Mr. H, W. Lampsgat. 
Richard Forrester ... Mr. C. W.Gantaorns, | Lady Tompkins ... Miss Grovzr. 
Lambert Streyke .. Mr. W. F. Hawrezy. Olive ... we -» Miss OC, Gramame, 
Basil Giorgione ... Ma. Ly Gransm. Nellie ... ove +. Miss M. Srppons. 
Edward Langton ... Ma. Lityorpj Astmuzs, | Mrs. Blyth .. ... Miss H, Luvpiey. 
Mullins oe «= owes MR, BMILY, Goodall ‘ee = es «Miss WABLHOUSE. 


ACT I,—SEVERITY. AOT II.—LAXITY. 
At Mr. Forrester’s. At Mr. Blyth’s—A Flat on Fourth Floor. 


ACT IIT.—LIBERTY. 
At Mr. Forrester’s—Next Evening. 

Mr. Edgar Bruce deserves every kind of credit for the energy, perception, 
and good taste with which he promptly acceded to the desires of H.R.H., 
and with rare management and administrative instinct turned a coach- 
house into a theatre, decorated it, brought over his company from a long 
distance with commendable punctuality, and set upon the endeavour the 
seal of success, It must have been a grand sight. Her Majesty welcomed 
with undisguised enthusiasm H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and his guests 
in full Highland costume, the gillies and attendants open-mouthed with 
astonishment, for many of them had never seen a play before, and all 
the pleasant features of a court ceremony shorn of its pomp, reserve, and 
officialism. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has continually earned the 
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gratitude of playgoers, but seldom in so genuine a manner as when he 
conceived the happy and genial thought of these Abergeldie theatricals, 


Out of this cast Her Majesty could only by any possibility have 
i | seen one of the artists, and that was Miss H. Lindley, who was once a 
i popular member of the Haymarket company, and always a charming 
actress. If I mistake not, she was in the original cast of “‘ Our American 
Cousin,” when Sothern made his great success on November 11th, 1861. 
In that cast were also Mrs. Hermann Vezin (Mrs. C. Young), Miss M. 
Oliver, and Mr. Edwin Villiers, now devoting his attention to another 
form of art. Miss H. Lindley (who is the wife of an officer in Her 
Majesty’s service) had the honour of being presented to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, and was assured by the Prince that the Queen as 
well as the Princess were much pleased with her acting in the part of 
Mrs. Blyth. 


It is not at all improbable, though nothing is definitely settled, that 
certain “‘command performances” will be given at Windsor Castle 
during the ensuing winter before Her Majesty the Queen and the Court. 
In such a case the old precedent would be followed of entrusting the 
entire management to the hands of some competent director, who would 
be asked to produce a play or plays with the best possible cast, selected 
from the various London theatres. Most probably one of Shakspeare’s 
or Sheridan’s comedies would be chosen, and supplemented by a short 
comic play. 


— 


Before Mr. Edgar Bruce took “The Colonel” to Abergeldie, the walls 
of the city of Carlisle were placarded with posters protesting against the 
players. Puritanism was rampant, and Christianity expended its wrath 
upon the heads of the actors and their contaminating profession, But 
directly Carlisle heard that Her Majesty the Queen had seen “The 
Colonel,” the posters were torn down and seats in the front row of 
stalls and circle were booked by the politic parsons, Verbum sap. 


Mr. Dion Boucicault has complained very justly that critics, when 
they hear that a play has been suggested by a French original, do not 
take the trouble to ascertain how much of the original matter or sugges- 
tion is to be found in the new work. This is perfectly true. Honour 
compels every dramatist to say when he has borrowed from existing plays 
in any language, and immediately it is assumed by reviewers that the 
novelty they are witnessing is a mere copy, and unworthy of considera- 
tion. A new play is produced. “What's this from?” ask the critics of 
one another, all anxious to be out with it first. If Mr. Palgrave Simpson 
or Mr. James Mortimer happen to be in the stalls the fox is surely run 
to earth, and the papers next morning give the origin with an air 
of authority. I plead guilty: I have done it or but I can now see 
the occasional injustice of it, 
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Mr. W. 8. Gilbert. once tried to take in the critics. He was in a 
waggish mood. Everyone was asking the origin of a little play then 
being acted. “Don’t you know?” said Mr. Gilbert in a most serious 
voice to a critic who knew very little French; “it is taken from an 
exquisite gem of a play called ‘La Petite Vérole’” (The Small-pox). : 


Now take the case of “ Mimi,” to be produced at the Court. The 
name will at once suggest Henri Murger and the life of the Parisian 
grisette, the ideal artistic Bohemia. At once Dion Boucicault, who 
acknowledges an inspiration, will be classed amongst the adapters; and 
yet I doubt not that there will be much more Boucicault than Murger in 
the new play, and much of the hall-mark and style of a very charming 
writer. ‘They call Dion Boucicault old-fashioned, then bravo, old-fashion, 
sayI! At any rate, he has never given us plotless, prosy work, and called 
it natural; he has not substituted puns for epigram, or smart snappish 
rudeness for dramatic diologue, and he has been true to an orthodox 
dramatic faith. 





Supposing that “Mimi” should be a simple idyllic story after the 
fashion, a story of romantic gipsy life, of a university student enamoured 
of a Pirichole, of a marriage and a separation, a broken heart—no, I will 
not tell the story for it will destroy the charm. At any rate, “ Mimi” is 
a woman’s play and that is half-way to its popularity, and Mr. Dion 
Boucicault has carefully studied the sentiment and strength both of 
Mr. Bernard Beere and Miss Marion Terry. 


Signor Salvini proposes visiting America and England next season. 
He intends producing on this occasion a play which he purchased many 
years ago from Ipolite d’Aste, the author of “Sampson,” which he 
acted so frequently and successfully in the United States. This drama 
is entitled “ Moses,” and Signor Salvini will play the part of the great 
Hebrew lawgiver—a character which he declares suits him admirably. 
It appears that in this dramatic version of the Biblical narrative all the 
supernatural element is skilfully eliminated. Aaron is represented as a 
man of science, who plays upon the credulity of his brother Moses, so 
that when the latter strikes the rock, he has been told to do so by 
Aaron, who is well aware, being a distinguished geologist, that the spring 
is close to the surface, and only requires a little hole to be made by the 
rod to leap forth, It is certainly a very ingenious theory ; but it is a 
question whether a Bible-loving community will accept it with pleasure 
and applause. Doubtless Salvini will be a majestic Moses; but is not 
the grandeur of the réle diminished by the “advanced notions” intro- 
duced in order to explain away the supernatural characteristics of the 
prophet? I very much doubt if any such play will be permitted, as 
there is a distinct rule in the Lord Chamberlain’s Department against ' 
Biblical subjects in drama or opera, ‘Rubinstein could not produce his 
operatic story of Judas Maccabeus. 
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I am glad to see that the very bright and pleasant operetta “ Quid 
pro Quo” (written by Messrs. Rutland Barrington and Cunningham 
Bridgman, with music by Mr. Wilfred Bendall) now forms part of the 
programme at the Opera Comique, The success of the little piece when 
given at a trial performance last spring, was noted at the time in this 
magazine. Miss Emily Cross, who played so cleverly in it on that occasion, 
is engaged to sustain her original character at the Opera Comique. 


Mr. Brookfield has taken Mr. Alfred Bishop’s place at the German 
Reeds’, and has been giving a very clever performance of the old farmer, 
in “ Cherry Tree Farm.” The last representations of this piece are an- 
nounced, and also, before THz TuHeatre for November is published, 
Mr. Grain will probably have given “ Ye Fancie Faire” for the last time. 
Those who have not heard this sketch are sincerely to be pitied. 
Mr. Grain has done nothing better. People who have listened to it 
appear not only to have thoroughly enjoyed it at the time, but to have 
been so much impressed as to be able to recall portions of it long after- 
wards. I have heard the descriptions of the old lady crossing the road ; 
of the young gentleman with the all-round collar; of the lady who 
thought “the dear duchess looked so well in black ;” and of the intro- 
duction of “ My daughter Emily,” quoted with the greatest relish ; while 
the really remarkable cleverness of the recitation, “‘ Ben, the Bo’s’n, and 
me,” has been generally recognised. 


Performances of “Othello” were given at the Kilburn Town Hall, 
on October 13th, 14th, and 15th, under the direction of Mr. Mervyn 
Dallas. Mr. Dallas himself played Othello; Mr. John Hastings Batson 
was Iago; Miss Millicent Mildmay, Desdemona; and Miss Lennox 
Aylmer, Emilia. Other characters were sustained by Messrs. Ernest 
Hendrie, F. W. Kendle, ©. Field, Henry Marsden, W. Belmore, J. 
Moreland, J. F. Preston, and H. Herbert. 

Theatricals are not forgotten whilst the officers of the Fleet are 
cruising. A kind friend sends me a note of an excellent amateur per- 
formance on board H.M.S. Minotaur, off Vigo, on the coast of Spain, on 
October 12th; and he is very complimentary as to the artistic and 
dramatic capabilities of Lieutenant Hewetson and Mr. Leveson. I 
venture to print the interesting programme : 

H.M.S. “MINOTAUR’S” AMATEUR DRAMATIO CLUB. 


Wednesday, October 12th, at 8 p.m. precisely. To commence with a Farce, entitled, 
“TWENTY MINUTES WITH A TIGER.” 


Mr. ChiliChutne.., ... Mz, Luvgsow. | Jacob bi coe = ove, DR. GIMELET ERB. 
Charles Beeswing oo» Lrgur. -psaenaet ig, o. Ma, Oaug, 
Arabella B. NrcHouas. 
Scene.—The Tiger’s Lair. Time.—Present Day. 


To conclude with a Comedy, entitled, 
“AN UGLY CUSTOMER.” 


Mr. Simon a Coobidty +» Lazut, Hewson. Sonia Weston... «.. Ma, Oarz. 
Ca; Coriolanus Snap- hia can we + Ma, Nrononas. 
oe Mr, Arrey. ooo = ov MR, Macwamapa, 





Scene. —Coobidy’s Suburban Residence. Tinie,—Present Day. 
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If the music-hall proprietors desire to exercise a little mild revenge 
for the cruel, arbitrary, and unjust treatment to which they are subjected 
by benches of licensing magistrates and theatrical managers, let them at i 
once enter a protest against the smoking that is defiantly carried on with i 
impunity at nearly every theatre in London. Simply because music-halls 
are entertainment-houses where smoking and drinking are permitted, they 
put themselves under a stupid old Act of Parliament of the reign of 
George the Second that was framed to suppress disorderly houses, before 
music-halls were born or thought of, and are not allowed to perform 
stage-plays, to produce a ballet, to give a sensible and intelligent enter- 
tainment, or to follow the spirit of the times. Directly these perform- 
ances are advanced from the lower strata of idiotey and become 
intelligible, the magistrates take away: their licence or the managers 
combine to destroy them for daring to produce a play. The sole reason 
is that smoking and drinking are permitted. For this one privilege of 
smoking and drinking a music-hall proprietor ceases to become the client 
of the Lord Chamberlain, and submits himself and his property to the 
arbitrary will of a bench of magistrates that refuses in Oxford Street 
what it permits in Piccadilly. The Canterbury Hall is permitted a 
dancing licence provided that dancing is confined to the stage, whereas 
the same harmless privilege is annually and persistently denied to Mr. 
Jennings, of the Oxford, who has the best conducted music-hall in 
the whole of London. 





Now I contend that there is not a theatre in the kingdom where 
smoking and drinking are not permitted, or where they cannot be found 
every night within the very area of the auditorium. The new smoking- 
rooms at theatres are a mere blind and an idle pretence. The lobbies and 
the approaches of the theatres reek with tobacco. I have seen within the 
last few days cigarettes lighted within five yards of the stalls, and the 
attendants are powerless to put a stop to this detestable practice. At 
one of the theatres just opened no lady can approach her seat except 
through an avenue of smokers, who fling down their cigars and cigarettes 
in the very entrance-hall. A modern theatre is merely a tavern under 
another name, and the difference between it and a music-hall is infini- 
tesimal. Let the music-hall managers try this question. The managers 
of theatres were down upon them when they dared to produce the 
semblance of a stage-play. Let them summon managers for permitting 
smoking within the area of a theatre, or call upon the Lord 
Chamberlain to enforce his own regulations. For my own part 
I would have perfect liberty, and allow people to smoke or not as 
they choose, but it is perfectly monstrous to find a theatre 
reeking with tobacco smoke—the halls, the passages, the approaches 
dense with the fumes, Cigarettes are lighted everywhere directly 
the curtain drops, and yet because the music-halls choose to sell 
their freedom for this exclusive privilege they are deprived of the 
-dramatic rights granted by the Lord Chamberlain on the condition 
that smoking is not allowed. I could quote a dozen instances where 
the licence of the Lord Chamberlain is jeopardised every night, and 
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where, strictly speaking, it ought to be forfeited. To put it briefly 

and emphatically, smoking has become general in all the theatres 

patronised by Mr. Crutch and Mr. Toothpick. First the doorway, then 

the hall, then the lobbies, now at the approaches of the very stalls and 
boxes. To compel ladies to bring their dresses through a river of cigar 

| ashes and cigarette ends, and to have smoke impudently puffed in their 
| faces, is, however, a little bit too strong, and the sooner smoking is put 
down and smoking-rooms are shut up the better. If men cannot exist 
for half an hour without a smoke let them go away to their clubs, and 
remove themselves from the presence of ladies. 


When will some intelligent Member of Parliament take up this 
question of public entertainments and licensing? When will the silly 
old Act of George the Second be wiped out of the Statute-Book? When 
will the conflict of authority between Surrey magistrates and Middlesex 
magistrates end? When will sauce for the goose be sauce for the gander? 
When will the licensing farce be hissed off the stage, and common sense 
and fair play reign in its stead ? 


There seems to be considerable uncertainty in many quarters as to the 
date on which Messrs. Gilbert and Clay’s “ Princess Toto” first saw the 
light. I am able to state that the opera was originally given to the public 
on Saturday, June 24th, 1876, when it was performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Nottingham, by a company of which Miss Kate Santley was the 
head. Miss Santley, of course, was the Princess, as she was afterwards 
in town, and M. Loredan was Prince Doro, as he is now at the Opera 
Comique; Mr. J. Wainwright was King Portico; Mr. J. H. Ryley, 
Zapeter ; and Mr. J. E. Beyer, Prince Caramel, The company, I believe, 
went afterwards to several provincial towns. 


Miss Fanny Pitt’s present tour concludes in the week before Christmas. 
It has been very successful, and Miss Pitt is encouraged to start again on. 
Boxing Night, with Mr. Edmund Yates’s “ Black Sheep” as her chief 
attraction, this being a play in which the lady has already obtained 
laurels. Miss Pitt will, I believe, shortly produce a new and original 
comedietta, entitled ‘We Two,” and written by Mr. W. H. Davenport 
Adams. The characters in the little piece will probably be undertaken 
by Miss Pitt and Mr. Alfred D, Adams, a young relative of the author’s, 
who, after considerable experience en amateur, has recently entered the 
profession. 


i A new play called “ Mimi,” by Dion Boucicault, suggested faintly by 
ff ‘La Vie de Bohéme,” by Henri Murger, once dramatised at the Variétés 
in Paris, is in rehearsal at the Court Theatre, and rumour insists that it 
is one of the very best plays ever written by the veteran dramatist, The 
sympathetic réle falls to Miss Marion Terry ; Mrs. Bernard Beere is the 
grand lady, a fine character part, and the rival of Miss Marion Terry 
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aforesaid; Miss Fanny Josephs and Miss Carlotta Leclereq are also in 
the cast—a very strong one for women, and good parts are also provided 
for Mr. John Clayton and Mr. Henry Neville, 


The first performance of the Fourth Season of the Roscius Dramatic 
Club was given at Ladbroke Hall on October 18th. The pieces chosen 
were the. “ Post Boy ” and “ Woodcock’s Little Game.” In Mr. Craven’s 
comedy Mr. Hugh Brown played Joe Spurritt very well in the first act, 
but, in the second, yielded to the temptations to exaggeration which the 
part presents; he indulged, moreover, in some “gag” which was not 
in the best taste. Mr. T. E. Forster was good as Sir John Bingley; 
Mr. Arthur Fenwicke was excellent as Fubbs the footman ; and Miss 
Rose Murray (a very promising actress) gave a clever and sympathetic 
performance of Maria. In “ Woodcock’s Little Game” Mr. Percy 
F. Marshall played Woodcock capitally. Mr. Marshall’s acting has 
more than once been favourably noticed in this magazine, and as Wood- 
cock or Sir Hugh de Brass it is certainly a pleasure to see him. His 
success on this occasion was decided, but, except by Mr. Arthur Fenwicke, 
who, as David, again deserves praise, he was not well supported. The 
ladies in particular who represented Mrs. Carver and Mrs. Larkings 
ought never to have been cast for those parts. 


I mentioned last month that there was a probability that Miss Marie 
Gordon would act here this season. I believe it is still undecided in what 
play Miss Gordon will make her début before a London audience ; but it 
is of interest to note that her chief success in the United States in an 
original part has been gained as the heroine of ‘ That Lass of Lowrie’s.” 
Her acting as Ivan Lowrie, in a dramatic version (authorised by Mrs, 
Burnett) of that charming book has been _— of in the highest terms 
by American critics. 


The chief parts in “‘ Robinson Crusoe ””—the approaching pantomime at 
the Theatre Royal, Nottingham—will be played by Miss Amy Grundy, 
the clever opera-bouffe artist ; Miss Rosie St. George, late of the Gaiety, 
and now on tour with Mr. Terry; Mr. Robert Lyons, late of Sadler’s 
Wells ; and Mr, Edwin Keene, who has been playing Grab so well in the 
provincial “ Billee Taylor ” company. 


The dates which have been chosen for the next performances of the 
Bedford Park Club are the 17th and 18th of November, and it has been 
decided to play “ Alone” instead of “David Garrick,” as originally pro- 
posed. The bill will therefore be “ Alone” and “ Creatures of Impulse.” 


The members of the Byron Dramatic Club gave a performance in the 
Albion Hall, Dalston, on September 27th. In “Checkmate,” the first 
piece on the programme, the principal parts were creditably taken by 
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Miss M. Standen and Miss J. Carlyon, and Messrs. C. A. Aldin, 
G. A. Althams, and D. H. Munro. Then came Pelham Hardwicke’s 
comedy-drama, “ A Bachelor of Arts,” in which Mr. A. H. Deakin justly 
merited the large amount of applause which he received for his admirable 
interpretation of Henry Jasper; Mr. C. A. Aldin as Mr. Thornton, and 
Miss M. Standen as Emma, were likewise very good. The remainder of 
the cast was sustained by Miss J. Carlyon and Messrs. A. Munro, D. H. 
Munro, P. S. Henry, and G. A. Althams, 


Amateur acting finds much excellent support in Liverpool, for this 
month we have two more performances to chronicle. The first of these 
was given by the Oxford Amateur Dramatic Club, at the St. Margaret’s 
Club, in aid of the building fund of that institution, which, I understand, 
has benefited considerably by the performances in question, which took 
place on September 28th and 29th. The first piece in the programme 
was the famous farce, “ Box and Cox,” in which Mr. E, J, Parr and 
Mr. W. E. Lloyd gave a moderately good representation of the two 
lodgers. After this came the late Conway Edwardes’ three-act comedy, 
‘“*Heroes.” Mr. H. M. Pearson gave a fair performance of Major-General 
Herries, and Mr. J. W. Kemley’s acting as Major Herries was very 
good ; excellent representations of Tom Croft and Young Mr. Ruggles 
were given by Mr. F. W. Schofield and Mr. H. M. W. Green, whilst 
other parts were taken by Mr. J. E. Hobson and Mr. S. H. Lawrence, 
Speaking of the lady amateurs (names unknown), my correspondent, 
who is a good judge of acting, writes: “Of course, it would be very 
wrong to say anything could have been better than the way in which 
each of these ladies played her part. But, joking apart (oh!), they acted 
very fairly, and were very much better than I expected them to be.” 


The next amateur performance in Liverpool was given at the Bijou 
Opera House, on Saturday, October Ist, by the Bedford Amateur 
Dramatic Club, This club, by-the-way, is one of the oldest in the city, 
but has not given any performances for the past two years, owing to 
there being no suitable place vacant. In the first piece—“Ici on 
parle Frangaise,” Mr. G. E. Browne carried off the chief honours for 
his excellent acting of Spriggins ; Messrs, T. Walker, T. Stanley Rogers, 
and T. Russell also appearing to advantage. In Palgrave Simpson and 
Hermann Merivale’e comedy, “ Alone,” Mr, T. Stanley Rogers displayed 
great emotional power as Colonel Challice, and proved himself to be a 
very capable actor, As Mrs. Thornton, Miss Alice Finch left nothing 
to be desired ; and Miss Lizzie White completely won the sympathies 
of the audience as Maud Trevor. The scenery was very pretty, and 
during the intervals an efficient orchestra discoursed sweet music, The 
house was crowded by an enthusiastic audience, the principals in 
“ Alone” being twice called before the curtain. 


The Central London Rangers will give their Annual Theatrical 
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Performance on November 12th, at St. George’s Hall, when they will 
play two comediettas and Mr. Byron’s comedy, “ Old Soldiers,” in which 
Messrs. Cowper, Florence, Gruggan, Sadler, Abbott, Miss Bland, Miss 
Annie Woodzell, and Mrs. Sadler will appear. 


Mr. Charles Groves, late of the Royalty, and now touring with Miss 
Wallis, will play Alderman Fitzwarren in the Christmas production 
at the new Grand Theatre, Glasgow. Mr. Groves was for some time 
principal comedian at the Glasgow Gaiety, and a tremendous favourite in 
“ St. Mungo.” 


On Thursday evening, October 20th, 1881, thanks to the kindly 
feeling and genial assistance of Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Hatton and many 
others, there was assembled at the Marlborough Rooms, Regent Street, 
a goodly company of charming ladies and good fellows to wish good-bye 
and bid God-speed to Mrs. Osgood, who, by the time these lines are in 
print, will have sailed to America with her sunny smile, her sweet nature, 
and her lovely voice. It was a delightful gathering, representative, 
thorough, and select. The beautiful rooms, that should be dedicated at 
once to ceremonies of welcome and farewell, were turned into a garden of 
flowers ; numerous bouquets were presented to the “ Aline,” whose name 
was emblazoned on the walls ; and she, whom the company delighted to 
honour, sang as she has seldom sung before, but, unhappily for us, for the 
last time for many months in old England. Of course there were speeches, 
but not too many of them. The health of Mrs. Osgood was felicitously 
proposed by Mr. Joseph Hatton, and the little lady of the laughing smile 
responded in her own telling manner. There was much handshaking and 
more sighing, and then came the “ Star-Spangled Banner,” “God Save 
the Queen,” and, lastly, a ringing cheer for one who has been taken to the 
heart of all who love music in this country. Mrs. Osgood leaves a void 
that few can fill. In the art of expression she has no rivals, as all will 
own who have ever heard her sing the passionate stanzas in “ Let me 
dream again,” “ For ever and for ever,” or the simpler and more direct 
sentiment of “ Home, sweet Home.” I once heard Mrs. Osgood sing this 
old ballad to a large audience of working men and their wives down at 
Battersea, and their tears fell like rain as the lady’s voice went through 
them and their hearts were touched with the sympathetic song. It would 
be selfish to deny to America the voice that is theirs by right, but the 
sooner Mrs, Osgood comes back again the better her English friends will 
be pleased. The graceful farewell verses dedicated to Mrs. Osgood by 
Mr. Savile Clarke, which will be found in the present number of 
THE THEATRE, ‘were presented to her on this interesting occasion. 
Mr. Hatton’s idea of introducing to English art society a ceremony known 
in America as a “send off” wasa very happy one, and these little gather- 
ings, that do so much to promote good feeling and kind fellowship, might 
be repeated with advantage. Nothing could be more successful than the 
good-bye party to Aline Osgood. 
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No Irish disturbances, Land League gatherings, political complica- 
tions, or Sackville Street riots interfered with the hearty and generous 
Dublin welcome awarded to Henry Irving and Ellen Terry. The 
progress of the Lyceum company swells in dignity and importance as the 
weeks slip away before the time when they will be welcomed home again. 
The enthusiasm of Leeds and the excitement of Liverpool have been 
exceeded by the complete success of the Dublin visit; and it is not too 
much to say that Miss Terry has made a considerable impression on the 
warm hearts of a Dublin audience. Everything was done that could be 
done to honour the distinguished guests by the Dublin people. There 
were select nights and college nights, a banquet at the Cavendish Club, 
and the usual Jemonstration on the part of the University graduates and 
undergraduates ; and so far as Dublin is concerned it would appear as if 
the bickerings, jealousies, misunderstandings, cruelties, and animosities 
that disfigure the present page of Irish history disappear altogether in the 
united world of art. Irishmen can welcome an actor and actress from 
England without any qualms of conscience whatever, so, as Mr. George 
Honey used to say, “‘ We have much to be thankful for.” 


As the readers of Tut Tueatre in America, the Colonies, and else- 
where are always glad of a poem that may be used for the purposes 
of public or private recitation, I extract one from a recent number of 
“Punch,” called “A Story of a Stowaway.” The dramatic incident 
here recorded in verse is no fiction: it is a true story. Captain John 
Alexander Strachan, of Great Crosby, near Liverpool, sailed from that 
port on board the ill-fated “ Cyprian ” on the night of the tremendous gale 
of the 14th October, 1881. The steamer was wrecked on the coast of 
Carnarvonshire, and before the vessel sunk, after striking on a rock, the 
young captain, aged twenty-nine, took off the life-belt which he had 
secured and gave it to “a stowaway” who had stolen a passage on his 
vessel. A subscription for the young wife and child of this modern hero 
has been raised by the owners of the ill-fated “Cyprian,” and con- 
siderable interest has been taken in the description of the last moments 
of Captain Strachan, who, like Jim Bludso in Colonel John Hay’s ballad, 


He’d seen his duty, a dead sure thing, 
And went for it there and then. 


At any rate here is the “Story of a Stowaway,” as given in “ Punch”: 


THE STORY OF A STOWAWAY. 


Come, my lad, and sit beside me; we have often talked before 
Of the hurricane and tempest, and the storms on sea and shore: 
When we read of deeds of daring, done for dear old England’s sake, 
We have cited Nelson’s duty, and the enterprise of Drake ; 

Midst the fever’d din of battle, roll of drum, and scream of fife, 
Heroes pass in long procession, calmly yielding up their life, 

Pomps and pageants have their glory, in cathedral aisles are seen 
Marble effigies; but seldom of the mercantile marine. 

If your playmates love adventure, bid them gather round at school 
Whilst you tell them of a hero, Captain Strachan of Liverpool. 
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* 
Spite of storm and stress of weather, in a gale that lash’d the land, 
On the “ Cyprian” screw steamer, there the Captain took his stand. 
He was no fair-weather sailor, and he often made the boast 
That the ocean safer sheltered than the wild Carnarvon coast. 
He’d a good ship underneath him, and a crew of English form, 
So he sailed from out the Mersey in the hurricane and storm. : 
All the luck was dead against him—with the tempest at its height, Be 
Fires expired, and rudders parted, in the middle of the night 
Sails were torn and rent asunder. Then he spoke with bated breath : 
“Save yourselves, my gallant fellows! we are drifting to our death !” 


Tecra lee 


Then they looked at one another, and they felt the awful shock, 

When, with louder crash than tempest, they were dashed upon a rock. 
All was over now and hopeless; but ecross those miles of foam 

They could hear the shouts of people, and could see the lights of home. 
‘* All is over!” screamed the Captain. ‘“ You have answered duty’s call. 
Save yourselves! I cannot help you! God have mercy on us all!” 

So they rushed about like madmen, seizing belt, and oar, and rope— 
For the sailor knows where life is, there’s the faintest ray of hope— 
Then, amidst the wild confusion, at the dreaded dawn of day, 

From the hold of that doomed vessel crept a wretched Stowaway ! 





Who shall tell the saddened story of this miserable lad ? 
Was it wild adventure stirred him, was he going to the bad ? 
Was he thief, or bully’s victim, or a runaway from school, 
When he stole that fatal passage from the port of Liverpool ? 
No one looked at him, or kicked him, ’midst the paralysing roar 
- All alone he felt the danger, and he saw the distant shore. 
Over went the gallant fellows, when the ship was breaking fast, 
And the Captain with his lifebelt—he prepared to follow last ; 
But he saw a boy neglected, with a face of ashy grey, 
“Who are you?” roared out the Captain. “I’m the boy what stow’d away!” 


There was scarce another second left to think what he could do, 

For the fatal ship was sinking—Death was ready for the two. 

So the Captain called the outcast—as he faced the tempest wild— 
From his own waist took the lifebelt—and he bound it round the child! 
“T can swim, my little fellow! Take the belt, and make for land. 

Up, and save yourself!” The outcast humbly knelt to kiss his hand. 
With the lifebelt round his body then the urchin cleared the ship ; 
Over went the gallant Captain, with a blessing on his lip. 

But the hurricane howled louder than it ever howled before, 

As the Captain and the Stowaway were making for the shore! 





When you tell this gallant story to your playfellows at school, 
They will ask you of the hero, Captain Strachan, of Liverpool. 
You must answer: They discovered, on the beach at break of day, 
Safe—the battered, breathing body of the little Stowaway ; 
And they watched the waves of wreckage and they searched the cruel shore 
But the man who tried to save the little outcast—was no more. 

* ~ * * * a * 
When they speak of English heroes, tell this story where you can, 
To the everlasting credit of the bravery of man, 
Tell it out in tones of triumph or with tears and quickened breath, 
‘*Manhood’s stronger far than storms, and Love is mightier than Death ! ” 





In the Irving Club performance of “ The Honeymoon ” on November 
17th at St. George’s Hall, Mr. Herbert James will play Duke 
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Aranza; Mr. H. D. Sheplierd,, Montalban; Mr. John Pullmann, 
Rolando; Mr. P. F. Marks, Campjllo; Miss Helen Maude, Juliana; 
Miss Florence Worth, Volante ; and’ Mrs. Viveash, Zamora, 


Mr. Dutton Cook has reprinted in two handsome and handy volumes, 
and under the title of “‘Hours with the Players,” the series of articles on 
actors and actresses of the past which gave so much pleasure, a few 
months ago, to the readers of “The Gentleman’s Magazine.” These 
articles, twenty-two in number, cover a long period of time, the first 
having to do with “Will Mountford and Lord Mohun,” and the last 
being a “Note on Fechter.” Mr. Cook has not attempted, of course, to 
supply anything like a biographical history of the British stage ; he has, 
indeed, carefully avoided, for the most part, the more hackneyed passages 
in’ that history, and, leaving those passages to be dealt with (as they 
frequently have been dealt with) by other writers, has given his attention 
to subjects which admitted of more freshness and variety of treatment. 
It is true that he tells over again the stories of Peg Woffington, of 
“Perdita” Robinson, of Charlotte Cushman, of Rachel, and of Charles 
Kean—stories which may be found even more fully told elsewhere ; but 
even in these cases Mr. Cook writes so brightly and agreeably, and throws 
so many side-lights on his heroes and heroines, that it is impossible to 
wish the space otherwise taken up. 


Perhaps the chief and most interesting feature of the volumes is the 
account given of the various artists who formed the original cast of 
“The School for Scandal.” It is certainly in this part of his work that 
Mr. Dutton Cook is most novel in his matter and his treatment of it. 
Thomas King (Sir Peter), Mrs. Abington (Lady Teazle), John Palmer 
(Joseph), “Gentleman” Smith (Charles), John William Dodd (Sir 
Benjamin), William Parsons (Crabtree), Miss Pope (Mrs. Candour), 
Richard Yates (Sir Oliver), and Robert Badsley (Moses), all have their 
careers narrated with a fulness and accuracy which says much for 
Mr. Cook’s patience in research. For the rest, the reader is introduced 
again to that redoubtable actor who stole the heart of Lady Susan 
Strangeways, and created so much commotion in the fashionable world ; 
the romance of Miss Smithson is once more recounted ; “‘ Old Farren” 
and Mrs. Glover have their old triumphs retold; and in another paper 
Mr. Cook supplies us with the best short notice of Charles James Mathews 
with which we are acquainted. Of the three last-named artists, as well 
as of Miss Cushman, Rachel, Charles Kean and Fechter, Mr. Cook is 
able to speak from a personal knowledge more or less extensive—least 
extensive, of course, in the case of the two elder of the seven. Through- 
out the book he writes with fulness of information, and with that careful 
sobriety of thought and language which is characteristic of his critical work. 
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